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LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS. 


On  Wednesday  next,  October  7,  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  111.,  will  celebrate  the  thir- 
ty-eighth anniversary  of  the  debate  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  that  place 
during  their  memorable  contest  for  the 
Senate,  which  was  the  prelude  to  their 
struggle  for  the  presidency  two  years  later. 
To  a  large  majority  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  country  such  an  anniversary 
has  the  meaning  of  a  chronological  connec- 
tion with  a  piece  of  ancient  history;  but  to 
one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  had  the 
privilege  of  being  there  as  a  boyish  specta- 
tor, the  occasion  is  as  vivid  as  if  it  had 
occurred  only  yesterday.  For  those  were 
Btirring  times  in  Illinois,  the  lik<»  of  which 
had  never  been  known  before,  and  which 
Were  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  personal 
witnesses.  The  meeting  at  Galesburg  was 
the  fifth  of  the  series  of  seven  Joint  debates 
that  were  the  supreme  events  of  the  cam- 
paign. At  the  start  the  supporters  of  Doug- 
las had  loudly  boasted  of  his  superiority 
and  predicted  that  ho  would  easily  carry 
the  people  with  him;  but  by  the  time  when 
this  fifth  encounter  was  reached  the  fact 
was  evident  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
In  that  respect.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  doubt  that  Lincoln  was  a  full  match  lor 
his  distinguished  opponent,  and  thus  the 
public  interest  In  their  discussions  was 
greatly  Increased  on  both  sides. 

The  crowd  at  Galesburg  was  largo  and 
picturesque,  composed  of  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens, with  a  preponderance  of  farmers, 
many  of  whom  had  come  a  whole  day's 
lourney  on  horseback  and  In  wagons.  The 
Icene  resembled  a  camp  meeting,  with  po- 
litical substituted  for  religious  feeling  and 
purpose.  It  was  not  a  noisy  assemblage,  or 
ttne  that  had  a  holiday  aspect.  The  general 
sxpression  of  the  faces  was  sober  and 
thoughtful,  as  If  in  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  issue  that  was  not  to  be  lightly 
considered.  There  was  applause,  to  be  sure, 
l.nd  exclamations  of  dissent  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  levity  and  no  foolishness  of 
my  sort.  The.  prevailing  sentiment  was 
favorable  to  Lincoln,  because  the  locality 
tvas  strongly  anti-slavery;  but  Douglas' 
friends  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
dim  all  the  encouragement  ho  needed.  It 
(vas  an  audience  that  did  not  care  to  be 
unused,  or  to  have  its  emotions  stirred, 
but  that  desired  to  hear  plain  and  practical 
irguments.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  keen- 
ly regardful  of  the  fact  that  the  debate 
ivas  a  duel,  and  the  antagonists  were  ac- 
cordingly listened  f.o  with  a  double  anxiety 
-first  as  to  the  doctrines  which  thc-y  re- 
spectively advocated,  and  then  as  to  their 
comparative  skill  and  force  in  the  way  of 
making  personal  points  against  each  other. 

Douglas  made  the  opening  speech,  which 
tvas  in  the  main  a  repetition  of  those 
rvhich  he  had  delivered  in  the  previous 
loint  debates,  with  such  modifications  as 
he  thought  expedient  for  the  time  and 
place.  It  is  worth  noting  that  through- 
Hit  the  whole  campaign  he  did  not  mate- 
rially deviate  from  -his  first  speech,  which 
had  obviously  been  prepared  with  much 
care  to  meet  the  most  trying  emergency  of 
his  career.  This  is  not  to  say  that  lie  al- 
ways repeated  himself  in  verbatim  fashion, 
;hough  he  often  did  so  to  a  considerable 
extent.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of 
variableness  in  the  use  of  words  without 
the  introduction  of  any  new  view  or  propo- 
lltion,  and  he  turned  aside  from  his  origi- 
nal line  of  discourse  only  when  the  pres- 
sure of  Lincoln's  logic  made  it  absolutely 
necessary.  At  Galesburg  he  dwelt  prin- 
cipally upon  his  opposition  to  the  admis- 
lion  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  English  bill,  which 
pvas  designed  to  effect  that  object  and  fas- 
ten slavery  upon  the  State.  "I  held  then," 
ne  said,  "and  hold  now  that  if  the  people 
)f  Kansas  want  a  slave  State,  it  is  their 
right  to  make  one  and  be  received  into  the 
L/nion  under  it;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
tvant    a    free    State,     it    is    their    right    to 


save  it,  and  no  man  should  ever  oppose 
their  admission  because  they  ask  It  under 
the  one  or  the  other."  This  was  what  he 
fondly  called  his  "great  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,"  which  Included,  as  he 
confessed  at  another  time,  the  Idea  of 
"not  caring  whether  slavery  was  voted  up 
or  voted  down." 

Next  he  reiterated  his  staple  charge  that 
;he  Republican  party  was  a  sectional  or- 
tanizatlon,  appealing  to  Northern  pride, 
imbition  and  prejudice  against  the  South- 
ern people  and  their  institutions.  "Not  on- 
ly," he  said,  "is  this  party  unable  to  pro- 
claim its  principles  alike  in  the  North  and 
ai  the  South,  in  the  free  States  and  in  the 
llave  States,  but  it  can  not  even  proclaim 
;hem  in  the  same  forms  and  give  them  the 
lame  strength  and  meaning  in  all  parts  of 
die  same  State."  This  was  preliminary  to 
recusing  Lincoln  of  making  different  and 
inconsistent  speeches  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Illinois.  He  cited  several  of  these 
illeged  discrepancies,  and  the  response  was 
:heering  for  Lincoln.  "Fellow-citizens."  he 
exclaimed,  "here  you  find  nun  hurrahing 
tor  Lincoln  and 'saying  that  he  did  right 
pvhen  In  one  part  of  the  State  he  stood  up 
(or  negro  equality,  and  in  another  part,  for 
political  effect,  discarded  the  doctrine  and 
leclared  that  there  always  must  be  a  su- 
perior and  an  Inferior  race."  The  idea  that 
negroes  were  Included  In  the  Declaration 
>f  Independence,  he  went  on  to  denounce 
is  "a  monstrous  heresy,"  a  thing  never 
Sreamcd  of  by  those  who  signed  that  docu- 
ment. "They  referred  to  white  men,"  he  in- 
ilsted,  "to  men  of  European  birth  and  des- 
cent, when  they  declared  the  equality  of 
ill  men." 

Then  he  took  up  the  question  of  the  power 
)f  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude  sla- 
rery  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision  declar- 
ing 6laves  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
>ther  property,  which  the  owner  had  a  right 
;o  carry  into  any  United  States  territory. 
Lincoln  had  made  this  very  troublesome  to 
him,  and  his  method  of  escape  was  in- 
penious.  to  say  the  least.  He  said  in  sub- 
stance that  slavery  could  be  excluded  from 
i  Territory  by  unfriendly  legislation,  or  by 
i  refusal  to  pass  friendly  laws;  in  other 
ivords,  that  such  property  could  be  rendered 
worthless  by  withholding  legal  protection 
trom  it,  just  as  any  other  kind  of  property 
could  be  excluded  in  the  same  way.  "If 
the  people  of  a  Territory  want  slavery,"  he 
leclared,  "they  make  friendly  legislation  to 
Introduce  it,  but  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they 
leny  all  protection  to  it,  and  then  it  can 
not  exist  there."  At  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Government,  he  went  on.  there 
Krere  twelve  slavcholding  States  and  one 
free  State,  and  lf  a  vote  had  been  taken 
upon  the  question  of  uniformity  of  laws 
ivith  regard  to  slavery,  the  twelve  slave- 
Holding  States  would  have  outvoted  the  one 
Tree  State,  and  slavery  would  have  been  ir- 
revocably fastened  by  the  Constitution  on 
•very  inch  of  the  republic.  "Thus  you  see," 
He  said,  "that  the  doctrine  advocated  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  if  proclaimed  at  the  beginning 
tif  the  Government,  would  have  established 
slavery  everywhere  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican continent;  and  are  you  willing,  now 
that  we  have  the  majority  section,  to  ex- 
ercise a  power  which  we  never  would  have 
Submitted  to  when  we  were  in  the  minor- 
ity?" 

Lincoln  began  his  reply  by  saying  that  a 
largo  portion  of  Douglas'  speech  had  been 
previously  delivered  and  put  in  print,  and 
when  the  audience  laughed,  he  added,  "I 
Uo  not  mean  that  lor  a  hit  upon  the  Judge 
at  all,  but  was  going  to  say,  if  I  had  not 
been  Interrupted,  that  such  answer  as  I 
was  able  to  make  had  also  been  more  than 
once  made  and  published."  lie  only  de- 
sired, he  further  stated,  to  thus  excuse 
himself  for  not  passing  over  the  entire 
ground  that  Douglas  had  traversed.  But 
he  proposed,  ho  said,  to  "follow  him  back- 
wards" upon  some  notes  ho  had  taken. 
Then  he  took  up  the  question  of  the  equal- 
ity of  the  races  in  their  right  to  "life,  lib- 
erty   and    the    pursuit    of    happiness,"    and 


challenged  Dougla3  to  produce  from  the 
entire  records  of  the  world  up  to  within 
the  last  threu  years  one  single  affirmation 
from  one  single  man,  that  the  negro  was 
not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Such  an  idea  had  never  been 
expressed,  he  said,  until  it  had  become  nec- 
essary on  account  of  "the  present  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  regard  to  slavery." 
He  reminded  the  audience  that  Jefferson, 
In  speaking  upon  this  very  subject  of  slav- 
ery, used  the  strong  language  that  "he 
trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remem- 
bered that  God  was  just,"  a  sentiment  to 
whicl)  nothing  at  all  akin  had  ever  been 
uttered  by  Douglas  "in  all  his  life." 

As  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  in  his 
speeches,  Lincoln  denied  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  such  a  charge.  "But  the  Judge 
will  have  It,"  he  said,  "that  lf  we  do  not 
confess  that  there  is  a  sort  of  inequality  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races  which 
Justifies  us  in  making  them  slaves,  we 
must,  then,  Insist  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  equality  that  requires  us  to  make  them 
our  wives."  He  had  never  manifested  any 
impatience,  he  proceeded  to  explain,  with 
the  necessities  springing  from  the  actual 
presence  of  black  people,  and  the  actual 
existence  of  slavery  In  the  South,  but  had 
maintained  that  in  legislating  for  new  coun- 
tries where  slavery  did  not  exist,  there 
was  no  just  rule  other  than  that  of  moral 
and  abstract  right — the  rule  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  all  people  have 
a  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  This  was  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, he  said,  "except  by  men  Interested 
to  misunderstand  it."  Granting  that  such  a 
view  could  not  be  announced  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  country,  he  asked:  "Is  it  the 
true  test  of  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine 
that  in  some  places  people  won't  let  .you 
proclaim  it?"  Then  he  made  a  prediction. 
"Whatever  may  bo  the  result  of  this  ephe- 
meral contest  between  Judge  Douglas  and 
myself,"  he  said,  "I  see  the  day  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  this  pill  of  sectionalism 
which  he  has  been  thrusting  down  the 
throats  of  Republicans  for  years  past  will 
be  crowded  down  his  own  throat." 

The  Republicans,  he  continued,  were  not 
in  favor  of  making  any  odious  distinctions 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  Their 
controversy  with  Douglas  and  the  Demo- 
crats involved  an  entirely  different  issue. 
"The  real  difference,"  he  said,  "between 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  is  that 
he  Is  not  in  favor  of  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  slavery  and  liberty— that  he  is 
in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing  out  of 
view,  the  question  of  preference  in  this 
country  for  free  or  slave  institutions;  and 
consequently  every  sentiment  that  he  ut- 
ters discards  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
wrong  in  slavery."  It  was  perfectly  logical, 
he  pointed  out,  for  Douglas  to  say  that  the 
owners  of  slaves  and  the  owners  of  other 
property  had  a  right  to  hold  them  alike  In 
a  new  Territory,  if  the  two  species  of  prop- 
erty were  alike  and  equally  founded  in 
right;  "but  if  you  admit  that  one  of  them 
is  wrong,  you  can  not  institute  any  equality 
between  right  and  wrong."  This  difference 
of  sentiment,  lie  contended,  was  the  central 
and  vital  fact  In  the  case.  "If  you  admit 
that  slavery  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  can 
not  logically  say  that  he  doesn't  care 
whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
He  can  say  logically  that  any  community 
that  wants  slavery  has  a  right  to  have  it, 
if  he  says  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  slavery; 
but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it, 
he  can  not  logically  say  that  anybody  has 
a  light  to  do  wrong." 

These  citations  convey  a  general  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  were  conducted.  They  rep-  : 
resented  an  order  of  stump  speaking  that  i 
was  far  above  the  ordinary  level  In  that  re- 
lation. There  was  little  or  none  of  the  usual 
electioneering  clap-trap  in  them.  An  air  of 
profound  earnestness  pervaded  them,  and 
they  appealed  to  reason  and  conscience  in  a 


LINCOLN  AT  GALESBURG. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Oct.  5.— The  first  celebration 
of  the  joint  debate  on  the  slavery  question  be- 
tween Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Knox  college, 
Oct.  7,  1896. 

At  six  other  places  in  the  state  these  two 
giants  met,  but  Galcsburg  has  been  the  first 
city  to  recognize  the  debate  as  deserving  of  spe- 
cial commemoration.  The  first  meeting  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  was  at  Ottawa,  Aug.  21,  1868, 
and  the  subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  Free- 
port,  Aug.  27;  Jonesboro,  Sept.  5;  Charleston, 
Sept.  18;  Galesburg,  Oct.  7;  Qulncy,  Oct.  13, 
and  Alton,  Oct.  15.  The  whole  state  was  thus 
traversed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  declared  by  the  state 
convention  its  first  and  only  choice  for  senator, 
a  step  that  tended  to  harmonize  the  party.  On 
the  evening  of  his  nomination  Lincoln  uttered 
the  words,  which  became  the  central  thought  of 
the  campaign:  "I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
froe.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come  all  one  thing  or  all   the  other." 

While  this  speech  was  censured  as  too  severe, 
it  put  Douglas  on  the  defensive,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence in  the  course  of  a  month  Lincoln  Issued 
the  challenge  for  the  series  of  debates,  which 
Douglas  rather  reluctantly  accepted,  as  he  had 
but  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Lincoln,  who  was  yet  comparatively 
unknown.  Douglas'  reputation  at  the  time  was 
at  its  height,  and  should  Lincoln  even  be  able 
to  hold  bis  own  against  the  brilliant  compro- 
mfeer  it  meant  almost  defeat  for  Douglas. 

Interest  In  the  debates  was  at  Its  height  when 
the  Galesburg  meeting  was  held.  Douglas  was 
well  known  In  Knox  county.  He  had  been  judge 
of  the  circuit  of  which  It  was  a  part.  Judgj 
Douglas,  while  on  the  bench,  had  come  Into 
personal  contact  with  a  large  number  of  the 
people.  Even  those  who  differed  with  him  in 
their  political  views  liked  him.  In  this  respect 
he  had  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
personally  known  to  but  very  few  men  In  the 
county,  save  through  the  reports  of  his  speeches. 
He  was  nevertheless  recognized  as  an  opponent 
of  slavery.  Already  there  was  a  strong  and 
growing  republican  element  In  the  city  and 
county.  This  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
Knox  college,  the  founders  and  supporters  of 
which  wero  nearly  all  anti-slavery  men.  Dr. 
Blanchard,  who  for  years  was  at  the  head  of  the 
college,  was  a  pronounced  abolitionist.  The  anti- 
slavery  sentiment,  permeuted  every  department 
of  the  college  and  was  shared  "by  the  student 
body. 

The  advertisement  for  the  Galesburg  debate 
was  as  follows: 

"JOINT    POLITICAL    DISCUSSION 

BETWEEN 

HON.   A.  LINCOLN   AND  JUDGE  DOUGLAS, 

ON  THURSDAY  NEXT. 
"Let  there  be  a  grand  rally  of  republicans,  na- 
tional and  Douglas  democrats,  and  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  sentiment,  to  hear  the  discussion 
between  the  little  giant  and  the  big  giant,  an- 
nounced above.  The  latch-string  of  the  Galesburg 
people  will  be  out  and  preparations  made  to  enter- 
tain a.  crowd.  The  railroads  will  carry  at  half- 
fars." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  terms  as  "na- 
tional democrats"  and  "Douglas  democrats" 
should  have  been  used  so  freely,  but  at  that 
time  Buchanan  was  openly  hostile  to  Douglas; 
the  few  national  democrats  of  the  country  in 
a  convention  In  Galesburg  had  declared  against 
Douglas  as  a  faction  leader,  and  men  friendly 
to  Douglas  had  been  removed  from  office. 

For  days  before  the  debate  preparations  on 
both  sides  were  in  progress.  Both  were  arrang- 
ing mammoth  processions,  banners  with  striking 
pictures  and  inscriptions  and  flags  for  presen- 
tations. Many  are  still  living  who  had  a  part 
in  this  work,  although  most  of  the  leaders 
have    passed    away.      John    T.    Barrett,    demo- 


|  cratic  marshal  ot  the  day,  is  still  living,  and 
I  is  90  years  old.  Maj.  Josiah  TUden  was  a 
j  marshal  on  the  republican  side.  These  men 
still  have  keen  recollections  of  the  excitement 
!  that  prevailed. 


/ 


, 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  William  Kel- 
logg, then  congressman,  arrived  in  Knoxville, 
at  that  time  the  county  seat,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
Oct,  6,  from  Peoria,  and  was  accorded  a  re- 
ception at  the  Hebard  house,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  where  can  still  be  seen  the  front 
room  which  Lincoln  occupied  and  from  the/ 
porch  of  which  he  addressed  in  a  very  happy' 
manner  the  crowd  assembled  to  welcome  him. 
He  set  out  for  Galesburg  the  next  morning. 

The  republicans  of  eight  townships  hud  been 
Invited  to  meet.  In  Knoxville  to  accompany  "our 
senator  and  representative,"  as  Lincoln  was 
termed.  Mr.  Lincoln  rode  In  a  carriage  with 
Mayor  Ben  Hebard  of  Knoxville,  and  the  pro- 
cession, in  which  he  had  the  position  of  honor, 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  This  procession 
wns  met  about  noon  by  a  largo  delegation  from 
Galesburg,  comprising  a  band,  ladles  on  horse- 
back, and  three  military  companies.  When  the 
parade  reached  Main  street  the  fact  was  pro- 
claimed by  discharges  of  artillery.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  escorted  to  the  home  of  the  Hon.  R.  San- 
derson, whose  guest  he  was  during  his  stay. 
Mr.  Sanderson  is  still  living  and  the  house  is 
yet  In  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Douglas  was  also  the  recip- 
ient ot  a  flattering  demonstration.  He  arrived 
on  the  Burlington  train  at  10  o'clock,  and  was 
accompanied  by  large  delegations  frpni  Mon- 
mouth and  all  other  points  west.  He,  too,  was 
presented  with  a  banner  by  Lombard  university 
students  and  was  then  escorted  to  tho  Bonney 
house,   no  longer  in  existence. 

Meanwhile  crowds  had  been  pouring  in  from 
every  direction.  The  weather  was  far  from 
agreeable.  The  day  preceding  a  heavy  rain 
had  fallen.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
to  the  northwest  and  blew  a  keen,  cold  blast. 
This  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  interfere  with 
the  programme.  The  two  processions  were  In 
progress  at  the  same  time  and  passing  along 
Main  street  simultaneously.  Cheers  for  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  for  "popular  sovereignty" 
and  "free  territory"  arose  side  by  side.  The 
personal  views  of  the  competing  partisans  were 
reflected  on  the  numerous  banners  with  their 
cutting  sarcasm.  The  democratic  fear  of  negro 
intermarriage  was  shown  by  inscriptions  on  the 
dresses  of  a  number  of  young  ladies,  riding  in  a 
float,  and  reading,  "White  men  or  none." 

The  debate  was  held  on  a  platform  on  the 
east  side  of  Knox  college.  The  college  itself  was 
profusely  decorated,  and  the  leaning  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  was  indicated  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Knox  college  for  Lincoln,"  on  a  huge 
banner  stretched  above  the  speakers. 

The  crowd  present  was  estimated  at  20,000  to 
25.000.  The  Hon.  James  Knox  was  chairman  of 
the  day.  R.  R.  Hitt,  now  congressman,  was  the 
official  reporter  of  the  debate.  In  the  audience 
were  many  who  afterward  became  prominent  In 
politics. 

The  debate  was  marked  by  a  more  personal 
spirit  than  its  predecessors.  Douglas  was  in- 
clined to  be  bitter  and  made  charges  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  that  drew  from  Lincoln  an  answer, 
in  which  ho  accused  Douglas  of  being  implicated 
in  the  forging  of  a  set  of  resolutions.  When 
Douglas  came  to  reply  he  shook  his  clinched  fist 
within  a  few  inches  of  Lincoln's  face,  and  asked 
if  Lincoln  wished  to  push  these  things  "to  the 
point  of  personal  difficulties."  This  kind  of  lan- 
guage created  a  tense  feeling  among  the  listen- 
ers, and  trouble  might  have  resulted  had  not 
Lincoln,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  opponent,  main- 
tained a  calm  and  serene  air.  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
sumed his  argument,  although  still  showing 
signs  of  irritability. 

Lincoln's  followers  seemed  to  be  In  the  as- 
cendency. Lincoln  was  also  in  much  better 
voice  and  could  be  more  easily  heard  far  out  In 
the  crowd,  while  Douglas  was  hoarse,  and  at 
times  so  dropped  his  voice  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible. 


. 
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"HE  STONED  STEPHEN."         ^: 

An    Incident    in    One    of     the    Lincoln- 
Doug  la*  Joint  Debates. 

United  Presbyterian:  Professor  Smith, 
for  many  years  superintendant  of  the 
city  schools  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  relates 
to  the  writer  a  story  about  Lincoln  which 
he  claimed  had  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, and  all  who  knew  that  good  man 
will  testify  to  his  moral  incapacity  for 
coining'  such  a  story.  His  statement 
to  the  writer  was  that  lie  and  Prof.  New.r 
ton  Bateman,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  were 
with  the  speakers  on  the  platform.  _as ! 
members  of  tlio  republican  central  com- 
mittee or  as  a  sub  committee  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Lincoln  on  this  occasion.  The 
Incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  joint 
meetings  between  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  memorable 
senatorial    campaign    of   1S5D. 

The  two  gentlemen  referred  to,  Mrs. 
Douglas  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, were  with  the  speakers  on  the 
platform.  Douglas  opened  the  debato 
with  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  thu  occasion, 
the  immediate)  presence  of  his  wife  and 
the  large  appreciative  audience  to  sur- 
pass himself.  His  argument  and  oratory 
were  convincing  and  overpowering.  His 
title  to  the  cognomen,  "Little  Giant," 
!  given  him  by  his  friends,  was  fully  dem- 
onstrated by  his  eloquent  performance. 

As    point    after    point    was    made    amid 
the   applause    of    his    friends    and    admir- 
ers,  they   grew  more  and   more  confident  | 
and   elated,    while.   Lincoln's   friends   were  j 
correspondingly  discouraged  and  depress-  | 
ed.     So  eloquent  and  convincing  was  his  i 
address  that  Professor  Smith  leaned  over  j 
and    whispered    to    his    friend    and    col-  | 
ealgue,    Professor    Bateman:      "Bateman,  ' 
we  are  licked  this  time;  Lincoln  can  never 
^answer  this  address;  the  crowd  is  so  car- 
/ad   away   with    Douglas    that   it   will    be 
mpossible  for  Lincoln  to  get  a  hearing-." 
"Wait  and  see,"   was  the  reply  of  Bate- 
man. 

During  the  delivery  of  his  opponent's 
address  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  with  his  legs 
crossed,  head  bowed,  eyes  •■partially  closed 
and  countenance  as  expressionless  as 
parchment.  "When  Douglas  had  conclud- 
ed his  address  and  taken  his  seat  Mr. 
Lincoln  remained  seated,  allowing  the 
friends  of  Douglas  to  cheer  and  shout  to 
their  heart's  content.  He  then  arose  and 
walked  slowly  and  deliberately  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  raised  himself  to 
his  full  height  and  looked  over  his  audi- 
ence for  a  little  without  uttering  a  sylla- 
ble. He  then  began  to  unbutton  and  slow- 
ly remove  his  long  linen  duster,  which 
covered  a  conventional  suit  of  black.  Af- 
ter folding  it  with  great  care  and  deliber- 
ation, he  handed  it  to  some  one  just  back 
of  him  and  said  in  his  clear,  penetrating 
voice,  that  reached  every  ear  in  his  now 
quiet  and  expectant  audience:  "Young 
man,  hold  that  while  I  stone  Stephen." 

The  effect  was  electrical,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  friencje  could  have  desired. 
Douglas'  eloquence  was  forgotten.  The 
audience  was  quick  to  catch  the  force  and 
point  of  this  play  on  words.  They  laugh- 
ed and  cheered  and  were  at  once  placed  in 
that  receptive  attitude  that  was  necessary 
for  Mr.  Lincoln's  successful  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had,  by  this  master  stroke 
of  wit.  secured  the  good  will  and  kindly 
attention  of  his  hearers,  while  he  proceed- 
ed to  "stone  Stephen"  with  arguments 
which  have  permanently  enriched  politi- 
cal literature  and  made  the  speaker  the 
first   republican   president   of   tho     United 
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followed,  ''the    oration     of     Post- 
General    'Smith.     Mr.    Smith    was 


The  Greatest  of  Df  /oates  Dis- 
cussed by  Me  ,;Mmley. 

: _ 

PRESIDENT  AT  GALE/3BURG  TODAY 


Then 
Hstened  uTwltK  the'closesTattention.  At 
the  conclusion-  of  the  exercises  about 
noon,  the  prudential  party  boarded  the 
train   for   Ch^c/ago. 


He  Eulogizes  the   '  /,  neatness   of  the 
Masterly  Oratif  ^ns  0f  the  Two 
Famoi    ,s  Men.    ,«    ,  c 
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GALESBURG, 
campus     of    the 


pi.,  Oct.  7.— On  the 
Aistoric  Knox  college, 
where  forty-one  y  Aars  ago  Abiaham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  ,  A  Douglas  met  in  one 
of  the  memoral  /;e  ser:es  of  debates  to 
determine  which      should  occupy  a  seat  in 


the   United   Sta 


/es  senate.   President    Mc- 


test  between 
former  days 
and  surroun 
masse  in  ) 
members  of 
tunity  give 


Kinley  and  Pc  «tmaster  General  Charles 
Emory  Smith  t  &js  morning  delivered  stir- 
ig  addresses  .commemorative  of  the  eou- 
fthese  two  great  leaders  of 
•  The  citizens  of  Gulesburg 
Ming  country  turned  out  en 
'/xmor  of  the  president  and 
/the  cabinet,  and  the  oppor- 
,n  them  to  greet  these  distin- 
guished gu  ^sts  aa  tney  drove  through  the 
streets  be  ^ore  ^he  exercises  at  the  college 
began,  fc  werywhere  enthusiasm  was  un- 
bounded /and  when  the  college  campus 
was  rea  *;hed  the  president  received  a 
great  o\    /ation. 

Congr  ^ssman  George  W.  Prince  wel- 
comed tne  president  to  the  Tenth  con- 
gressi'  rnal  district  and  greeted  him  In 
behalf  f  Qi  t]le  pe0pie  of  Illinois.  He  spoke 
favor   wbly  of  senator  Cullom. 

/  I  HE  il^M»..A£>L:-.  O.  BATE. 
T'  ^e  brief  speech  of  the  president  was 
1Ist  /med  to  with  the  closest  attention  and 
WT  ii  punctuated  throughout  the  delivery 
w  /th  bursts  of  applause.  The  president 
s'  /id: 

.•'Time  and  place  make  this  meeting 
Aiemorable.  Forty-one  years  ago,  on  this 
'spot,  two  mighty  leaders,  representing 
opposing  ideas,  contended  for  the  mas- 
tery before  -the  tribunal  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  contest  which  history  will  not 
fail  to  record.  Some  are  yet  living  to  tell 
of  its  interesting  and  thrilling  story.  It 
has  been  recited  around  the  family  fire- 
sides, until  to  the  people  of  Illinois  it  has 
become  a  household  tale,  inspiring  the 
love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  free  in- 
stitutions. 

ENEMIES  IN  WAR. 
"Lincoln  and  Douglas  are  inseparably 
connected  in  the  public  mind.  Their  as- 
sociation began  in  conflict  and  ended  in 
co-operation.  They  were  in  antagonism 
more  than  a  generation  over  the  inter- 
pretation and  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  were  united  at  last  when  the 
constitution  itself  was  assailed.  One  as- 
serted the  right  of  slavery  under  certain 
conditions  to  enter  territories,  the  other 
disputed  that  right  under  any  conditions; 
but  they  agreed  that  the  slave  power 
should  not  divide  the  union.  The  debate 
was  national  and  historical.  It  com- 
manded profound  attention.  It  interested 
all  sections.  It  was  watched  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  by  the  followers  of  both,. 
It  marked  an  epoch  in  our  history  whicii 
touched  the  public  conscience.  It  made 
•  an  issue  impossible  of  escape,  It  united 
the  friends  of  liberty,  as  well  as  those  of 
slavery.  It  hastened  the  irrepressible 
conflict." 

PiHBNiJS  IN  PEACE. 
-  "Thxe^>  years— onir  -  ■thrw  ye«ns— is.  ter- 
vened,  and  the  debite  was  revived  from 
an  arena  of  peaceful  discussion  t«>  that' 
•of '  war  and  carnage.  Then  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  stood  no  longer  divided.  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  on  April  12,  1/.61.  On 
the  15th  of  that  month  Lincoln,  issued  a 
call  for  75,000  troops.  The  r>ositlon  of 
Douglas  at  this  critical  junctu'/e,  was  that 
of  a  patriot.  Without  halting  or  hesita- 
tion he  aligned  himself  upor/the  side  of 
the  national  government  a?,rd  threw  the 
force  of  his  great  personality  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  executive.  His  Patriotic  course 
was  a  mighty  factor  in  ni'jjding  the  union 
sentiment  and  uniting  t'ae  patriotism  of 
the  country,  and  shoulrj,  'serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  good  citizenship  and  inspiration 
I  to  duty.     Lincoln    wa^   t  ne   leader   of  the 

triumphant  cause,  aim!  Douglas,  thougn  : 
j  opposed  to  him  fjor  a  lifetime,  supported 
!  and  strengthened  his  arm.  Both  will  be 
remembered  the  long*  st,  not  for  debate, 
but  for  their  part  in  the  mighty  events 
that  ensued.  Tbejy  »,vill  live  beause  'the 
union  which  was  s/ived  and  the  liberty 
which  was  establish  ed  will  endure  to  per- 
petuate their  nan" A*  j  " 
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HOW  LINCOLN  WON. 

Iowa  Man  Tells  an  llh published  Story 

of  Liueoln.  . 

From  the  United  Presbyterian.  M  **0 

Professor  Smith,  for  many  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  city  schools  of  Burl- 
ington, Iowa,  related  to  the  writer  a 
story  about  Lincoln  which  he  asserted 
ha3  never  before  been  printed,  and  all 
who  knew  that  good  man  will  testifv  to 
his  moral  incapacity  for  coining  such  a 
story.  His  statement  to  the  writer  was 
that  he  and  Professor  Nowton  Bateman 
of  Galesburg,  111.,  were  with  the  speak- 
ers on  the  platform  as  members  of  the 
republican  central  committee,  or  as  a 
sub-committee  to  accompany  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  this  occasion.  The  incident  oc- 
curred at  one  of  the  joint  meetings  be- 
tween Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  during  the  memorable  sena- 
torial campaign  of  18o9.  . 

The   two   gentlemen   referred    to,    Mr. 
Douglas,    and    many    other    persons    of 
distinction  were  with  the   speakers  on 
the  plaftorm.    Douglas  opened  the   de- 
bate with   a  speech  of  an   hour  and  a 
j  half.     He  seemed  to  be  all  inspired  by 
\  the   occasion,    the    immediate    presence 
i  of  his  wife  and  the  large  and  appreci- 
ative audience,  to  surpass  himself.  His 
argument  and  oratory  were  convincing 
i  and  overpowering.     Hjs  title  to  the  cog- 
!  nomen,    "Little    Giant/'    given    him    by 
his  friends,  was  fully  demonstrated  by 
his   eloquent  performance. 

As  poin :  nftt-r  point  was  made  amid 
the  applause  of  his  friends  and  admir- 
ers, they  grew  more  and  more  confident 
and  elated,  while  Lincoln's  friends  were 
correspondingly  discouraged  and  de- 
pressed. So^  eloquent  and  convincing 
was  his  address  that  Professor  Smith 
leaned  over  and  whispered  to  his  friend 
and      colleague.       Professor     Bateman: 


"liaiemavi,  ft-ra.T,  huh-.j  mta- 
coln  can  never  answer  this  address;  the' 
crowd  is  so  carried  away  with  Douglas 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  Lincoln  to  ' 
get  a  hearioi?;."     "Wait  and  see,"  was 
the  reply  of  Bateman. 

During  the  delivery  of  his  opponent's 
address  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  with  legs 
crossed,  head  bowed,  eyes  partially 
closed  and  countenance  as  expression- 
less as  parchment.  When  Douglas  had 
concluded  his  address,  and  taken  his 
seat,  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  seated,  al- 
lowing the  friends  of  Douglas  to  cheer 
and  shout  to  their  heart's  content.  He 
then  arose  and  walked  slowly  and  de- 
liberately to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
raised  himself  to  his  full  height  and 
looked  over  his  audience  for  a  little 
without  uttering  a  syllable.  He  then 
began  to  unbutton  and  slowly  remove 
a  long  linen  duster  which  cuvered  a 
conventional  suit  of  black.  After  fold- 
ing it  w'th  great  care  and  deliberation, 
he  handed  it  to  some  one  just  back  of 
him  and  said  in  his  clear,  penetrating 
voice  that  reached  every  ear  in  his  now 
quiet  and  expectant  audience,  "Young 
man,  hold  that  while  I  stone  Stephen." 

The  effect  was  electrical  and  all  that. 

I  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  could  have  de- 
sired.    Douglas'   eloquence   was   forgot- 

i  ten.  '  The  audience  was  quick  to  catca 
the  force  and  point  of  this  play  on 
words.  They  laughed  and  cheered  and 
were  at  once  placed  in  that  receptive 
attitude  that  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Lincoln's  successful  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had,  by  this  master  stroke 
of  wit,  secured  the  good  will  and  kindly 
attention  of  his  hearers  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  "stone  Stephen'"  with  argu- 
ments which  have  permanently  enrich- 
ed political  literature  and  made  the 
speaker  the  first  republican  president 
of  the  United  States. 
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LINCOLN. 


A    Good   Piece    of    Acting- 

Which  Won  Over  the 

Bie  Crowd. 


Professor  Smith,  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  the  city  school  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  related  to  the  writer  a  story  about 
Lincoln  which  he  asserted   has  never  be- 
fore teen  printed,  and  all  who  knew  that 
good    man    will    testify    to    his    moral    in- 
capacity   for    coining    such,   a    story.     lii.->; 
statement  to   the  writer  was  that  he  and  j 
Profesror    Newton    Bateman,     of     Gales-  | 
burg.  111.,  were  with  the  sneakers  on   the  I 
.ijatform,   as   members  of  the   Ki  publican 
-■cnli'al  committee,  or  as  a  sub-committee 
to    accompany    Mr.     Lincoln    on     this    oc- 
casion.    The   incident   occurred   at   one   or 
the    ]o.nt    meetings    between    Stephen    A. 
Douglas    and    Mr.     Lincoln,      during      the 
memorable   senatorial  campaign   of  IS59. 

The  two  gentlemen  referred  Lo,  Mr. 
Douglas  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  with  the  speakers  on  the 
platform.  Douglas  opened  the  debate 
with  a  speech  o;  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
seemed  lo  be  inspired  by  the  occasion, 
the  in/medial"  presence  of  lus  wife  and 
tin?  large  anil  appreciative  audience,  to' 
surpass  himself.  His  argument  and 
oratory  were  convincing  and  overpower- 
ing. His  title  to  the  cognomen  ''Little 
Giant"  given  him  by  his  friends  was  full" 
demonstrated  by  his  eloquent  perform- 
ance. 

As  point  after  point  was  mad"  amid   the 
applause  of  his  friends  and  auinrn-rs,  tlv-y 
grew  more  and  more  confident  and  elated, 
while   Lincoln's   friends   were   correspond- 
ingly    discouraged     and     depressed.       Su 
eltquent  and  convincing  was.   his  addresa 
that   Prof.    Snath   leaned    over   and   whis- 
pered   to   his    friend    and    colleague.    Prof. 
Bateman:     "Bateman,   we  are  licked   this*: 
time.     Lincoln  can  never  answer  this  ad-  ! 
dress;  the  crowd  is  so  carried  with  Doug'-  j 
las  that  it  will   be  impossible  for  Lincoln 
to  get  a  hearing."     "Wait  and  see,"   was  I 
the  reply  of  Bateman. 

During    the    delivery    of    his    oppon  nt's 
address  Mr.  LincohTsat  with  legs  crossed,  ) 
head    bowed,    eyes    partially     closed     and 
countenance   as   expressionless    as   parch- 
ment.    When  Douglas  had  concluded    his  , 
address   and   taken   his   seat,    Mr.    Lincoln 
remained   seated,   allowing   the   friends   of  | 
Douglas    to    cheer    and    shout     to      their  i 
heart's     content.       lie      then     arose     and  | 
walked    slowly    and    deliberately     to      tile  | 
front   of  the   platform,   raised    himself   to  i 
his     full     height     and     looked     over     his1 
audience    for   a    little   without    uttering   a  j 
syllable.    He  then  began  to  unbutton  ana  I 
slowly  remove  a  long  liner,  duster   which 
covered    a,    conventional      suit     of    black. 
After   folding   it  with   great  care   and   <ie-  ) 
liberation,   he  handed  it  to  some  one  jn.it 
back  of  him   and   said  in   his  clear,   pene-  , 
trading  voice,    that   reached   every   ear   in 
his    now    quiet    and    expectant     audience,  | 
"Young    Iran,    hold    that    while     I     stone  i 
Stephen."  j 

The   effect    wa:-    electrical    and    ail    that  i 
Mr.   Lincoln's  friends  could  have  uesir  -d.  [ 
Douglas'    eloquence    was    forgotten.      The 
audience    was    quick    to    catch    [lie    force 
and   point   of   this   play    on    words.      They 
laughed    and    cheered    and    were    at    once  j 
placed  in  that  receptive  attitude  that  was 
necessary  lor  Mr.  Lincoln's  successful  re-  | 
joinder. 

Mr.   Lincoln  had,  by  this  master  stroke 

of  wit.   secured   the  good   wdli   and   kindly  • 

attention    of    his    hear;  rs    while    ho    pro-"! 

cceded    to    "stone    Stephen"     with     argu- . 

merits   which   have   permanently   enriched  ' 

I  political  literature  and   made   the  speaker  , 

1  the    first    Republican    President     of      the  ' 

;  United  States. -The  United  Presbyterian.  I 
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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

(By  Rev.  E.  H.  Waring.) 

April  15,  1908,  will  be  the  43rd  an-l 
niversary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
martyr  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  i 
But  before  saying  what  I  desire  to  as  j 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  I  wish  to  state  souv 
things  by  way  of  premise.  In  m.' 
early  boyhood,  and  while  yet  in  mv 
father's  home  in  England,  the  agita- 
tion occurred  which  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  At  that  time  many 
books  and  pamflets  were  issued,  in 
tended  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the 
question  of  slavery,  some  containing 
illustrations  showing  the  treatme-it 
to  which  the  slaves  were  subjected; 
and  these  made  their  way  to  my 
father's  home,  and  were  read  by  me 
with  absorbing  interest.  And  the  re- 
sult was  that  I  became  fully  persuad- 
ed of  the  wrongfulness  and  sin  of 
the  slave  system. 

In  1849  I  entered  the  ministry     in 
connection  with  the  work  in  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  of  the     Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  in     1851     was 
sent  to  a  circuit  in  Maryland,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  was  employed  in 
the  extreme  southwest  of  the  Confer- 
ence, at  points  now  embraced  in  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.     And  I  was 
indeed  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the   practical   working  of 
the  slave  system  where  it  was  in  ac- 
tual  operation.     And,    altho     slavery 
existed  in  that  border  region  at  that 
time  in  its   mildest  form,  and  I  had 
'Ticontestable  proof  that  many  of  the 
slaves  were  treated  kindly,  yet  there 
were  other  aspects  of  slavery,  as   it 
existed   there,   which  only   served   to 
confirm   my   previously    formd     opin- 
ions of  the  system  itself,  and  of  its 
inherent   cruelty   and   wrong,   and     I 
failed   to  see  any   difference   between 
slavery  in   the   United   States,   so  far 
as  principle  was  concerned,  and  slav- 
ery in  the  West     Indies.     Eventually 
family  considerations   requird   my   re- 
turn  to  the  North,  and  in  1856  I  was 
sent  in  charge  of  a    work  at  Muncy, 
Pa.,   on  the   west  branch  of  the   Sus- 
quehana  River.     That  year  the  newly 
formd  Republican,  or  Free  Soil  party, 
had  placed  in  the   field  as  its   candi- 
date for     President     the     Pathfinder, 
John  C.  Fremont,  as  against     James 
Buchanan,  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.     And     during    the     fall 
Gov.    Packer,   of     Williamsport,     Pa., 
came  down  to  address  the  citizens  of 
Muncy  in  support  of     Buchanan,  and 
in  opposition  to  Fremont.    In  that  ad- 
dress he  told  us  that,  if  a  Black  Re- 
publican, as  the  Free     Soilers     were 
called,    was    elected      President,      the 
southern  states  would  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  and  he  should  not    blame 
them  for  so  doing;   that  in  that  case 
war  would  be  inevitable  between  the 
sections;    that  the  north  could  never 
coerce  the  south — that  was  an  impos- 
sibility— that  the     European     powers, 
glad  to  see  the  overthrow  of  the  Un- 
ion, would  at  once  recognize  the  Con- 
federacy; that  their  cotton  and  other 
staples,  needed  in  Europe,  would  fur- 
nish them    ample    resources    and    the 
necessary  munitions  of  war;  that  the 
factories  in  the  north  would  have  to 
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close  for  want  of  tne  raw  material; 
that  a  total  stagnation  of  trade  and 
general  bankruptcy  would  prevail  in 
the  free  states;  and  that  grass  would 
grow  on  tht  streets  of  the  norchem 
cities.  | 

While  I  thought  that  the  first  part ; 
of  his  statement  might  prove  true 
since  I  had  met  with  many  proofs  of 
the  bitterness  and  rashness  of  the 
southern  leaders,  yet  I  had  come  to 
a  wholly  different  conclusion  as  to 
the  final  result,  and  I  could  not  but 
feel  an  utter  contempt  for  this  cow- 
ardly representative  of  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1857  I  came  to  Iowa.    That  year 
there   was  not   much   public   political 
excitement  here;   but  a  constant  and 
perceptible    deepening  of   the   feeling 
of  opposition  to  further  southern  en- 
croachment.    But  in  1858  the  feeling 
was  much  more  general  and  intense. 
That   was   the   year  of  the   great  de- 
bates in  Illinois     between     the     two 
great  champions,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and    Abraham    Lincoln.     Up   to  "  that 
time   the    most    that   was   known     in 
Iowa  of  Lincoln  was  what  came  to  us 
thru  the  press;  but  that  fall  there  was 
!  nearly   as  much   interest  in     Iowa  in 
the   outcome   of   the   contest   for    the 
Senate   between   these   two   able  con- 
testants as  there  was  in  Illinois.  And 
it  was  at  one  of     those    debates,     at 
Galesburg,  that  I  first  saw  and  heard 
those  statesmen.  There  was  a     great 
contrast  in  their  appearance.  Dougla? 
was  short  and  stout;  Lincoln  tall  and 
spare.     His  voice  was  clear  and  lead- 
ilyi  heard  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.     His  words,  that  flowed  like  a 
pellucid    stream,     were     choice,     but 
plain  and  easily  understood     by     the 
I  most   illiterate.     The    voice   of   Doug- 
las   was   resonant,   his   style    forceful, 
sometimes   alive   with   passion.        His 
■  language  was     select    and    generally 
elevated;    sometimes     descending     to 
slang.     And   there     was     about     him 
something    dominating    and      inferior, 
and   occasionally   suggestive     of     the 
bull.     That   day  Douglas   has  the  op- j 
ening  and  closing  of  the     discussion. ' 
And  his  speech  consisted  of  a     very  j 
ingenious  and  able  presentation  of  his 
favorite   doctrine  of  "Squatter  Sover- 
eignty."    Douglas  was  a     clear     and 
ready  speaker;  was  up  to  all  the  arts 
of  the  political  debater,  and  well  cal- 
culated   to   control   the    miscellaneous 
crowd,  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
do  much  thinking  for  themselves  and 
are  much  more  influenct  by  their  pre- 
judices than   by   principle.   It  seemed 
singular  that  when   Douglas     became 
earnest   in   speaking    the   white   froth 
appeared  to  fill  his  mouth.     But,  com- 
pared with  the  crowd  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand   which   was  there  to 
listen,  Douglas  did  not  seem  to  reach 
but  a  small  minority  of  his  auditors 
When  Lincoln  arose    the     impression 
upon  a  stranger  was  peculiar.  His  tall 
person  was  bent  forward;    there  was 
a  sort  of  strange  look  on   his  drawn 
features,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  long     arms,     as 
they  moved  rather  ungracefully  at  his 
side.     And  his  manner  of  speech  did 
not    resemble     the     oratory      usually 
heard  on  the  hustings;   it  was  rather 
like  that  of  a  plain  man  talking  earn- 
estly to  his  neighbors.     But  in  a  min- 
ute  all  that  seemd   peculiar  was  for- 
gotten.    He   straitend    himself  up     to 
his  full  stature;    in  the  recital  of  one 
of   his    pet    anecdotes    his    face      was 
lighted  up   with   smiles;    you  had   not 
time  to  think  of  his  gestures;  and  in 


less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  com- 
plete control  of  the  crowd  before  him. 
and  ever  and  anon,  at  his  cutting  sal- 
lies, his  inimitable  but  telling  jests. 
or  his  laugh-provoking  stories,  each 
fitted  to  its  place  as  a  gem  to  its  set- 
ting, the  air  was  rent  with  the  min- 
gled laughter  and  cheers  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  saw  sometime  ago  in  a  book  a  cut 
intended   to   be   a     representation     of 
the   scene  at  Galesburg.     It  correctly 
figured  the  college  building  under  the 
wall   of   which   the   debate   was   held; 
but  it  gave  no  adequate  idea  of     the 
vast   crowd    assembled    there,    and    it 
pictured  the  officers  and  speakers  as 
on  an  open  platform,  on  which  there 
:  were  placed  chairs  and  a     table,     at 
which  the  speaker  was  holding  forth 
j  Now   that   representation   was     imag- 
I  inary.     The  stand  was  of  boards  and 
j  enclosed  about  breast  high,  except  at 
the  steps,  and  a  flat  board  was  nailed 
!  across  the  front  end  for  the   conven- 
j  ience   of   the   speakers.    In     construc- 
tion it  was  exactly  similar~to     manr 
such  stands  that  I  have  seer,  at  camp 
meetings   and  •elsewhere.     When    the 
"Little  Giant,"  as  Douglas  was  called, 
took  his  seat,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the 
front  right  hand  corner  of  the  stand, 
threw     himself  back     in     the     chair, 
which  was  titled  back,   with  his  feet 
supported  on   the  flat  board     I     have 
described,   and  puffed   away  vigorous- 
ly at  a  cigar.     His  head  was  covered 
with  a  wide  brimd  felt  hat,  his     ap- 
pearance reminding  you  somewhat  of 
a  cowboy,  and  he  acted  as  if  he  felt 
satisfied   that  he  had  made  a  speech 
that  Honest  Abe  would  not  be  able  to 

successfully  answer.  But  very  soon, 
when  Lincoln  had  begun  to  expose 
some  weak  place  in  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument, Douglas  took  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  run  of  his  adversary's  reply.  Then 
after  awhile  the  cigar  was  replaced, 
and  his  former  attitude  resumed.  And 
this  was  maintained  until  Lincoln  had 
reacht  another  weak  place  in  the  rea- 
soning and  was  exposing  without  mer- 
cy the  soflsms  embedded  in  it;  then 
the  cigar  was  given  another  rest,  and 
the  attention  of  Douglas  was  fixed 
again  closely  on  the  answer.  And 
this  was  repeated,  until  at  length, 
when  the  force  of  the  logic  and  wit 
of  the  speaker  appeared  to  be  irre- 
sistible, Douglas  threw  away  his  ci- 
gar, hastily  took  a  memorandum  book 
from  his  pocket,  and  commenst  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  argument.  For  Lin- 
coln had  demonstrated  in  his  reply 
that  Douglas's  boasted  "Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty," while  it  tended  to  take  the 
quarrel  out  of  the  Congress,  wnere 
it  ought  to  be  settled,  would  simply 
transfer  it  to  the  territories  affected, 
where  it  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  it  did  in  Kansas,  to  bring  about 
collision,  force,  fraud,  riot,  and  blood- 
shed. When  Lincoln  closed  his 
speech  the  excitement  was  so  great 
that  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  peo- 
ple quieted  so  as  to  hear  the  reply  of 
the  Senator.  The  discussion  on  that 
day  was  very  faithfully  reported  and 
is  preserved;  and  the  record  will 
show  that,  very  shrewdly,  at  least 
from  his  standpoint,  Douglas  did  not 
attempt  any  direct  answer;  but  filled 
his  closing  half  hour  by  attempting 
to  raise  a  question  of  veracity  be- 
tween himself  and  Lincoln  as  to 
something  that  had  transpired  at  a 
prior  debate,  a  course,  however,  that 
was  a  practical  evidence    of     defeat^ 


From  that  discussion  I  came  away 
feeling,  as  many  others  felt,  that  here 
was  present  the  man  for  the  hour, 
and  so  it  proved.  And  here  let  us 
give  due  credit  to  Senator  Douglas, 
who  when  the  crisis  came  showed 
that  he  was  at  heart  a  patriot,  and 
gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  flag, 
the   President  and  the   Union. 

Two  years  later  there  came  the 
final  struggle  between  these  two 
giants,  this  time  the  prize  sought  for 
being  the  presidency  of  the  Union. 
And  I  think  that,  very  probably,  hal 
not  the  southern  Democrats  abandon 
ed  Douglas  and  nominated  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge — an  action  no  doubt  designed 
to  bring  about  the  result  that  ensued 
— Douglas  would  have  again  pre- 
vailed. 

But  Lincoln  was  elected,  and  upon 
his   shoulders  there  came,   when     he 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  presidency, 
a  burden  of     responsibility     such     as 
had  never  been  met  by  an  American 
President   before.     It     should  be     re- 
memberd,   in   estimating  the     gravity 
of  the  situation,  that  thru  all  the  bor- 
der states  there  was  a  decided  oppo- 
sition to  any  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question;  the  general  feeling  was  that 
slavery  was  a  local  matter  belonging 
to  the  south,  that  the  south  should  be 
left  to  settle  for  itself.    Even  in  Penn- 
sylvania an  abolitionist  was  despised 
as  much  as  in  Maryland  or  Virginia 
In  the  town  where  I  lived,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the   state,     an     anti-slavery 
speaker   who   undertook  to     make     a 
public   address,   was     assaulted     with 
eggs  kept  too  long  to  be  good,     and 
was   actually   driven   from   the   place. 
And  the  very  farthest  that    any     one 
went  in  that  region  in  opposition     to 
southern  ideas  was  to  express  resent- 
ment at  being  required  to  aid,  under  ] 
severe  penalty,  in  the  return  of  fugi- , 
tive  slaves,  and  in  the  manifestation  . 
of  a  disposition  to  oppose  any  further ' 
extension  of  the  slave  system  in  the ; 
states  or  the  territories  of  the  Union,  j 
And  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  I 
imbecility     of     Buchanan,   and     such 
teachings  as  those  of  Packer  and  oth-  j 
er  dough  faces  in  the  north,  was     re- 1 
sponsible  most  largely  for  the  difficul- 1 
ties  with  which  the     new     President : 
had  to  contend,  in  the  first  months  of  j 
his  term  of  office. 

With  the  details  of  his  administra- 
tion we  are  all  acquainted,  and  I  need 
say  nothing  on  that  subject  now.  But  | 
we  should  remember  also  that  he  was  { 


trammelled   in   carrying  out   ^^.ay  of 
his  plans,  either  by  objections  raised 
by  some  of  the  officers  in  the  field,  or 
by  members  of  his   cabinet,  the  dila- 
toriness  of  McClellan,  or  because  the 
Congress  failed  to  sustain  him  there- 
in.    Many   were   dissatisfied     because  j 
the  war  was  not  brought  to  a  speed- 1 
ier  conclusion,  forgetting  that  it  is  no  . 
holiday  task  to  raise,  equip  and  drill  j 
an  army,  as  had  to  be  done  with  the  i 
Union  troops.     And,  further,     had  he! 
pursued  a  policy  to  bring  about     the  ! 
saving  of  the  Union  with  slavery,  asj 
he  said  he  was  willing  to  have  done,' 
if  possible,   we   can   now   see     clearly  j 
that   that   would    have   been     only     a , 
postponement  of  the  evil  day;  for  his 
own    declaration    is    manifestly     true, 
that  no  government  can  be  maintain- 
ed, half  slave  and  half  free;   and  the 
longer   the    issue   was     deferred     the 
more  terrible  and  costly,  both  in  life 
and  treasure,  would  have     been     the 
final   contest.     And   as    to   those    who 
condemned   him   because   the     drastic 
treatment  at  last  resorted  to  was  not 
applied  sooner,  we  can   also  see  now 
that  his   was  a     masterly     inactivity, 
and    that    his    view     of     things     was 
clearer  than  that  of  his  critics;   for  if 
that   policy   had   been   undertaken   be- 
fore   the    public   sentiment,   especially 
on  the  border,  had  been  aroused  suf- 
ficiently to  insure  its  general  accept- 
ance and  support  by  the  loyal  people, 
it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
a  total  failure.     Net  to  pull  the  apple 
until  it  is  rip*>   was  one  of  his     own 
maxims. 

Strange  it  seemd  that  Lincoln,  af- 
ter seeing  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Rebellion,  should  have  fallen  himself 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  I  remem- 
ber well  how  I  was  smitten  when  a 
soldier  from  the  hospital  in  Keokuk 
brot  me  the  stunning  news.  And  at 
public  service  on  the  next  Sabbath  I 
remember  how,  in  looking  around  for 
some  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkness, 
I  said  perhaps  the  very  mildness  and 
generosity  of  Lincoln's  nature  might 
have  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  re- 
construction that  lay  before  the  na- 
tion. Perhaps  a  firmer  hand  was 
needed,  and  so  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment has  been  past  over  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  whose  firm  stand  as  Gover- 
nor of  Tennessee  seemd  to  prom'se  a 
safe  course  of  administration  in  this 
time  of  exigency.  And  everybody 
knows  how  in  the  miserable  contest 
between  a  president,  whose  firmness 
proved  to  be  unyielding  stubbornaess, 
and  a  positive  cabinet  and  congress, 
this  vaticination  was  belied.  So  we 
must  conclude  that  wisdom  which  led 
Mr.  Lincoln  so  successfully  thru  the 
wars  would  have  guided  him  in  ac- 
complishing the  work  of  peace.  But 
he  had  finisht  his  work,  and  the  final 
release  had  come. 

We  have  had,  in  past  years,  a  num- 
ber of  very  able  men  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  But  taking  into  considera- 
tion Lincoln's  obscure  birth,  his  blen- 
der means  of  early  training,  and  the  | 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- ' 
tend  along  all  the  path  of  his  history, 
both  before  and  after  his  elevation  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy,  he  stands  un- 
surpast.  And  while  the  nation  will 
hold  in  perpetual  remembrance  such 
names  as  those  of  Garfield  and  Mc- 
Kinley,  both  also  martyrs  of  the  re- 
public, there  are  two  names  that 
shine  out  in  our  history,  above  which 
no  other  names  have  been,  or  will  be. 
written,  and  they  are  the  names  of 
George  Washington  and  Abranam 
Lincoln;  the  one  the  Father,  the  oth 
er  the  Saver  of  the  nation. 
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If  the  "stars  in  their  courses"  have 
aught  to  do  in  influencing-  the  natal 
day  they  must  have  been  in  some 
mighty   conjunction    a    hundred    years 

Three  generations  have  parched 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  during 
that  period,  yet  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  stands   "the   grandest   o'  them 

a      awsL-/r*? 

It  was  my  privilege  to  study  law 
with  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  of  Illi- 
nois, at  Ottawa.  He  was  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  when- 
ever the  latter  came  to  Ottawa  to  at- 
tend the  supreme  court  lie  came  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  writer  also  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  the  great  debate  between 
Dougias  and  Lincoln  during  the  sena- 
torial canvass.  Ottawa  was  strongly 
democratic,  and  Douglas  was  carried 
from  the  platform  by  his  admirers  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  People  had 
come  in  wagons  for  fifty  miles — from 
beyond  Pontiac  in  the  south  and  Au- 
rora in  the  north. 

But  at  Galesburg  was  struck  the 
great  keynote  which  sounded  and  re- 
sounded through  all  the  after  meet- 
ings, giving  tone  to  the  presidential 
battle,  and  finally  seating-  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  the  head   of  this   nation. 

Lincoln  was  comparatively  unknown; 
he  had  not  been  tried- — certainly  not 
in  competition  with  the  greatest  de- 
bater of  his  day,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
The  concourse  of  people  was  im- 
mensf — Lincoln's  friends,  tense  and 
nervous,  the  Douglas  forces  jubilant — 
Mrs.  Douglas  and  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  national  distinction  up- 
on the  platform  inspiring  Douglas  to 
surpass  himself.  "The  Little  Giant" 
came  with  all  his  honors  thick  upon 
him  fresh  from  the  senate  floor,  where 
he  had  been  the  recipient  of  even 
greater  ovations  than  afterwards  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  "plumed  knight." 

If  I  remember-  rightly  the  arrange- 
ment at  Galesburg  was  for  Douglas  to 
open  in  an  hour's  address,  Lincoln 
to  follow  with  an  hour  and  a  half. 
and  Judge  Douglas  to  reply  for  half 
an  hour.  During  the-  opening  hour 
Lincoln  sat  wrapped  in  a  long  linen 
duster,  listless  looking,  head  down, 
expressionless,  except  for  a  faraway 
sadness  habitual  to  him.  When  Sen- 
ator Douglas  closed  and  the  cheering 
had  quieted  a  little,  one  looked  at 
another  as  much  as  to  say,  "Where's 
Lincoln  now?     Can  he  answer  that?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  seated  until 
the    uj?roar    4ied    away,    then    slowly 
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one,  looked  over  the  vast  audience, 
unbuttoned  and  removed  the  linen 
coat,  folded  it  very  deliberately  and 
handed  it  to  a  young  man  back  of 
him,  saying,  in  a  voice  which  on  the 
dead  silence  of  tiptoe  expectation, 
reached  the  whole  throng,  "Young 
man,  hold  that  while  1  stone  Stephen." 

The  effect  was  tremendous;  the 
great  Douglas  effort  was  forgotten; 
the  people  tumultuously  cheered  to  the 
echo.  Lincoln  had  his  audience  in 
hand;  his  friends  began  to  lift  up 
their  heads  and  strengthen  their  feeble 
knees.  He  had  caught  the  "whyl," 
as  the  Welsh  call  it,  and  caught  the 
people  in  it,  and  he  forged  ahead  un- 
der full  sajl  with  wind  and  tide  fa- 
voring. 

The  magnitude  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, the  wealth  of  imagery,  argu- 
ment and  wit  poured  forth  dwarfed 
everything  In  past  oratory  from  De- 
mosthenes down.  He  not  only  "stoned 
Stephen,"  but  stoned  the  democratic 
party  north  and  south,  stoned  slavery, 
and  piled  up  stones  which  have  ever 
since  been  used  in  building  the  great 
fabric  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. L.  E.  Lewis. 


"The  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln, s  birth  brings  to 
memory  many  incidents  in  his  life, 
some  that  have  never  been  told  be- 
fore," said  It.  Sadler  of  Mitchelville. 
"It  brings  to  my  memory  the  event 
of  the  remarkable  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  tbe  campas 
of  Knox  college  at' Galesburg  III.., 
in  October,  18'J8,  in  the  campaign 
for  United  States  senator  from  j 
Illinois,  I  rode  thirty  miles  to ! 
hear  the  debate.  Stephen  A.  | 
Dougles  was  a  giant  in  intellect  and; 
debate  and  was  often  called  and  re- 
ferred to  as  the  little  giant  and  it  was 
usually  conceded  at  that  time  that  he 
had  the  best  of  the  arguments. 
Lincoln,  however,  generally  got  the 
audience  and  crowds  with  him  on  the 
beginning  of  his  speeches  with  his 
always  ready  witty  sallies  and  an- 
ecdotes. In  the  debate  I  heard, 
Douglas  made  the  opening  speech. 
When  Lincoln  arose  from  his  seat  on 
the  platform  to  reply  he  took  off  a 
long  linen  duster  that  he  wore  and 
handed  it  to  a  gentleman  sitting  near 
and  said  to  him:  'Hold  this  pltate 
until  I  stODe  Stephen.'  By  this  little 
sally  he  won  the  audience  at  the  start. 
The  extension  of  slavery  into  new 
territory  was  at  the  time  the  all 
absorbing  political  question.  Douglas 
advocated  his  popular  sovereignty 
doccrine  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
originator  of.  as  applied  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  Mr.  L'ncoln  ad- 
vocated the  doctrine  that  congress  had 
the  right  to  extend  or  exclude  slavery 
from  the  new  territories,".  ^  „  ,. 
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KNOX  AGAIN  HEARS 
LINCOLN  DEBATE 

McGlynn    Takes    Role    of    the 

"Railsplitter"    and    Galesburg 

(III.)  Lawyer  That  of  Douglas. 


PEOPLE'S  PART  IS  STRESSED 


Carl  Sandburg  Calls  It  "Drama  With 

3    Forces" — W.    E.    Barton    Lauds 

Courage  of  the  "Little  Giant." 


Special  to  The  New  York  Timet. 

GALESBURG,  III  ,  Oct.  6.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  .Stephen  A.  Douglas 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  history 
here  today  to  re-enact  the  slavery 
debate  of  seventy  years  ago  that 
carried  Douglas  to  the  United  States 
•Senatorship  and  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

On  the  exact  site  of  the  original 
event,  a  platform  over  the  east  steps 
of  the  main  building  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, the  debate  was  reproduced.  A. 
B.  Pierson,  Galesburg  attorney,  rep- 
resented the  "Little  Giant"  and 
l^rank  McGlynn,  New  York  actor. 
Impersonated  Lincoln.  A  crowd  of 
about  10,000,  half  the  size  of  the 
original  audience,  attended. 

Forty  men  and  women  who  were 
present  at  the  first  debate  eat  on 
(he  platform  as  honored  guests.  Over 
their  heads  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, just  as  It  bung  at  the  time  of 
1  he  debate,  was  a  huge  banner, 
"Knox  College  for  Lincoln." 

A  parade  that  followed  the  main 
outlines  of  that  of  1858  preceded  the 
relebration.  An  old  buggy  in  which 
Lincoln  did  much  of  his  campaign- 
ing in  Illinois  was  drawn  by  Knox 
men  in  R.  O.  T.  C.  uniforms.  Mc- 
Glynn and  Pierson,  impersonating 
I  he  political  opponents  of  the  for- 
mer day,  rode  in  a  horse-drawn 
barouche. 

Sandburg  Pays  Tribute  to  Debaters. 

After  "Judge  Douglas,"  and  "Mr. 
Lincoln"  delivered  their  debates  the 
program  was  changed  to  the  mod- 
ern day.  President  Albert  Britt  of 
Knox  and  William  E.  Barton,  biogra- 
pher of  the  martyred  President, 
.poke. 

Dr.  Barton  said  that  but  for  the  de- 
bates of  1858  Lincoln  could  neither 
liave  been  nominated  nor  elected 
President,  because  it  was  these  dis- 
cussions which  made  him  a  national 
figure. 

Carl  Sandburg,  Chicago  poet  and 
another  Lincoln  biographer,  saw  the 
debate  as  a  drama  with  three  forces, 
i  wo  orators  and  the  people. 

"To  the  campus  of  Knox  they 
'  ame  in  the  cold  rain  of  a  raw  Oc- 
tober day,"  he  said.  "That  crowd  of 
0,000  people  was  an  instrument,  a 
actor  in  history,  that  the  rninds  and 
ungues  of  the  orators  tried  to  con- 
'  rol  and  direct.  In  seven  years 
both  orators  were  dead.  But  the 
people  go  on  and  on." 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  G-oodspeed  recalled 
incidents  connected  with  the  debate 
■'3  they  were  told  him  by  his  father, 
vho  was  a  student  at  Knox  when  the 
two  debaters  met.    Emmanuel  Hertz, 


New  York  attorney  and  a  Lincoln 
biographer,  scored  people  who  hold 
Lincoln  data  and  refuse  to  give  them 
lo  the  world. 

Barton  Praises  Judge  Douglas. 

In  a  survey  of  the  contemporary 
Rnd  historical  significance  of  the 
i  elebrated  series  of  debates,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton evinced  a  remarkable  impartial- 
ity and  fairness  toward  Judge  Doug- 
las and  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  praised 
fudge  Douglas's  courage  in  the  Kan- 
sas issue.  Mr.  Barton's  speech,  in 
part,  is  as  follows: 

"Three  score  and  ten  years  ago,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  possibly 
have  begun,  the  fathers  of  this  gen- 
oration  assembled  here  and  witnessed 
a  memorable  battle  in  the  long  strug- 
gle for  human  liberty.  The  world 
even  then  noted  and  has  long  re- 
membered what  they  said  and  did 
here,  and  we  have  met  on  this  battle- 
field that  we  may  call  again  to  mind 
i  he  significance  of  that  event  and 
our  heritage  in  the  words  here 
spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  event  which  chiefly  we  now 
'■ommemorate  is  the  address  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  here  just 
severity  years  ago.  No  other  college 
campus  in  all  the  land  ever  listened 
i  o  an  important  address  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  nor  did  any  other  campus 
ever  resound  with  cheers  such  as 
those  that  reverberated  here  on  that 
bleak  October  day  in  1858  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that  the 
slavery  question  must  be  faced  and 
settled  not  wholly  as  a  political  or 
an  economic  but  as  a  moral  issue. 

Says  Douglas  "Compels  Respect." 

"After  a  day  and  a  night  of  heavy 
lain  had  given  place  to  clear  sun- 
shine, with  an  arctic  frost,  accom- 
panied by  a  sour  northwest  wind, 
producing  weather  too  tedious  for 
anything  but  the  most  explosive  en- 
thusiasm, which  enthusiasm  was  by 
no  means  lacking,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  uttered  their 
memorable  words. 

"'It  has  been  the  ungenerous  cus- 
tom of  Lincoln's  biographers  to  be- 
little and  misrepresent  Douglas. 
Douglas  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  Lin- 
coln's steel.  Douglas  compels  our  re- 
spect in  his  courageous  facing  of  the 
situation  which  met  him  in  his  de- 
bates with  Lincoln.  He  had  incurred 
fhe  wrath  of  James  Buchanan  and 
his  administration  for  doing  what 
;iome  authors  are  happy  to  explain  as 
•i  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  newly- 
batched  and  still  unpledged  Repub- 
lican party.    *    *    * 

"I  am  well  aware  that  Douglas  was 
m  astute  politician,  but  for  myself 
[  greatly  admire  the  manner  in 
^vhich  Douglas  defied  the  leaders  in 
power  in  his  own  party  for  the  at- 
tempt of  the  administration  to  force 
upon  Kansas  a  pro-slavery  constitu- 
tion. It  was  only  that  quarrel  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Buchanan  that 
gave  to  Lincoln  any  possible  hope  of 
defeating  Douglas,  and  both  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  knew  it.  Lincoln  him- 
self may  have  admired  Douglas  for 
this  act,  but  he  was  too  clever  a 
politician  not  to  profit  by  it.    *    *    * 

Sleeting  Was  "High-Water  Mark." 

"The  meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las at  Galesburg  registers  the  high- 
water  mark  of  their  joint  debates  in 
the  Autumn  of  1858.  *  *  *  Neither 
candidate  had  any  surprise  which  at 
fhat  stage  he  could  spring  upon  the 
other.  *  *  »  Both  men  were  in  good 
physical  condition. 

The  deep,  rich  baritone  of  Doug- 
las's voice  was  indeed  impaired  by 
excessive  use,  but  it  was  not  yet 
sunk  to  the  hoarse  whisper  with 
which  his  campaign  closed.  Lin- 
coln's thin,  high-pitched  tenor  car- 
ried well.  The  'little  man  with  the 
hiM  voice'  could  still  thunder'  'I  stand 
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>>t?EMbcRACYS  FACTOR  OF  SAF'ETr>— ii 

On  the  campus  of  Knox  college  at  Galesburg, 
where  seventy  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  publicly  debated  the  great 
issues  then  confronting  the  nation,  the  famous  de- 
bate was  re-enacted  last  Saturday.  There  were  pres- 
ent some  of  Lincoln's  best  known  biographers,  who 
sought  to  interpret  the  influence  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  both  in  the  development  of  Lin- 
coln's career  and  in  shaping  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican politics. 

Certain  incisive  comment  was  made  during  the 
anniversary  exercises  by  Carl  Sandburg,  a  native 
of  Galesburg,  where  his  boyhood  was  passed  amid 
traditions  of  the  debate.  As  the  biographer  of 
Lincoln's  "prairie  years"  Mr.  Sandburg  has  won  a 
place  of  distinction  among  the  interpreters  of  the 
great  president.  And  it  was  in  the  Galesburg  debate 
that  the  powers  of  the  prairie  lawyer  were  per- 
haps made  most  strikingly  manifest.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, ti^iy  t.h?t  Mr.  Sandburg.-  in  speaking  at 
the  celebration,  saw  the  significance  not  only  of  the 
historic  figures  of  the  debaters  but  of  the  throngs 
that  came  to  hear  the  debate. 

"The  orators,"  said  Mr.  Sandburg,  "were  two  of 
the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  third  was  the  people. 
They  came  in  the  cold  and  almost  frozen  rain  of 
a  raw  Octooer  day  to  stand  and  listen  three  hours 
to  the  speakers  of  the  day.  That  crowd  of  20,000 
people  was  an  instrument,  a  factor  in  history,  that 
the  minds  and  tongues  of  the  orators  tried  to  con- 
trol and  direct.  In  seven  years  both  of  the  great 
orators  were  dead.    But  the  people  go  on  and  on." 

Here  in  brief  compass  is  presented  the  basis  for 
the  American  people's  persistent  faith  in  democ- 
racy, which  is  no  fool-proof  politic^  device.  Democ- 
racy makes  mistakes.  Frequently  it  fails  to  grasp  its 
opportunities.  In  1858,  when  the  debates  were 
ended,  it  chose  Douglas  to  be  its  spokesman  in  the 
national  senate  in  preference  to  Lincoln. 

But  in  the  long  run  the  people  find  and  follow 
the  right  course.  They  may  be  deceived  for  a  sea- 
son, but  they  come,  generation  after  generation,  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  time,  seeking  to  discover 
the  truth.  When  they  have  discovered  it  they  can 
be  trusted  to  act  upon  it.  And  this  ceaseless 
search,  which  goes  on  regardless  of  the  fate  of  in- 
dividual leaders,  this  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
fundamentals  of  self-government,  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  nation  rests  secure. 
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THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
AT  GALESBURG  O- 

(From  Galesburg  Democrat,  Oct.  9,   1858.) 
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GREAT  OUTPOURING  OF  THE  PEOPLE! 

20,000  Persons  Present 

The  expectations  of  all  parties  were  far  sur- 
passed in  the  results  of  Thursday.  The  crowd 
was  immense  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  of* 
the  day  previous,  and  the  sudden  change  during 
the  night  to  a  fiercely  blowing,  cutting  wind  which 
lasted  during  the  whole  day,  ripping  and  tear- 
ing banners  and  sending  signs  pellmell  all  over 
j  town. 

At  early  dawn  our  gunners  announced  the  poen- 
|  ing  day  an  dat  an  early  hour  the  people  began 
i  to  pour  in  from  every  direction  in  wagons,  on 
I  horseback,  and  on  foot. 

At   about   ten   o'clock   the   Burlington   train  ar- 
j>  rived  with  Mr.  Douglas-  and  a  large  delegation  of 
both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  men  from  the  west. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the  Bancroft 
House,  when  a  portion  of  the  students  of  Lombard 
University  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  ban- 
ner. A  well  prepared  but  fulsome  address  was 
made  on  its  delivery  by  Geo.  Elwell,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  young  ladies,  each  with  a  symbolic 
address,  the  whole  of  which  we  could  not  catch. 
Lombard  For  Douglas 

Mr.  Douglas  responded  with  great  felicity  and 
his  friends  were  well  satisfied  with  their  part  of 
the  performance.  The  banner  was  a  "true  circle" 
of  silk,  with  a  beautiful  embroidered  wreath  with- 
in which  was  inscribed  "Presented  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  by  the  students  of  Lombard  University." 
The  speaker  said  the  circle  was  emblematic  of  Mr. 
Dougla^'  course.  So  it  was,  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  meant  by  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  then  escorted  to  the  Bonney 
House,  where  a  large  multitude  of  all  parties  gath- 
ered to  see  and  shake  hands  with  him. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Republicans  with  the  military 
went  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  to  come  in 
with  the  Knoxville  delegation.  Hardly  by  two 
they  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous;  when  the 
delegation  came  along  "mammoth"  would  not  de- 
scribe it.  It  was  like  one  of  Cobb's  tales,  of 
monstrous  length,  and   "to  be  continued." 

LINCOLN  GIVEN  BANNER 

Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Sanderson,  when  a  reception  speech  was  made 
by  T.  G.  Frost  Esq.,  and  the  most  beautiful  ban- 
ner of  the  day,  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  Gales- 
burg, was  presented  by  Miss  Ada  Hurd.  It  was 
an  American  Shield  handsomely  embroidered.  Up- 
on one  side  was  the  inscription,  "Presented  to 
The  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  by  the  Republican  Ladies  of 
Galesburg,  Oct.  7,  1858."  On  the  reverse  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  a  scroll,  executed 
by  the  pen  of  a  Mr.  Clark  of  Peoria.  Miss  Hurd, 
who  is  of  queenly  appearance  rode  up  at  the  head 
of  the  troop  of  equestrians  and  receiving  the  ban- 
ner from  the  attendant  presented  it  with  a  very 
neat  and  well  snoken  address.     Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 


marks in  reply  were  very  happy.     It  was  the  most 
beautiful   ceremony   of  the  day.  ' 

A   banner   was   also    presented    to    Mr.    Lincoln 
from   the  students  of  Lombard   University. 
Large  Delegations  Come 

By  this  time  the  delegations  of  both  parties 
began  to  come  in  strong.  Mercer  county  turned 
out  a  large  delegation  for  Douglas  as  well  as  a 
large  one  for  Lincoln;  but  Wataga,  Henderson  and 
the  adjoining  villages  bore  off  the  palm  for  num- 
bers .their  relegation  being  more  than  a  half  a 
mile  in  length. 

Monmouth  sent  up  a  rousing  delegation  for 
Lincoln.  Somebody  down  there  is  great  on  cray- 
on sketches,"  as  the  banners  of  this  delegation  were 
of  the  most  amusing  kind. 

First — came  one  inscribed  the  "Monmouth  Glee 
Club." 

Second — A  crayon  sketch  of  Douglas  and 
Toombs  "modifying"  in  which  Douglas  with  pen 
in  hand  is  erasing  the  clause  referring  the  Kan- 
sas  Constitution   back   to   the  people. 

Third — A  representation  of  Jim  Davidson  with 
his  head  just  stricken  from  his  shoulder.  In  a 
scroll  Jim  learns  that  it  is  184  miles  to  Monmouth. 

Fourth — "Dug  at  Freeport."  "My  platform," 
in  which  Douglas  stands  "reversed"  upon  the  Dred 
Scott  platform,  one  leg  of  which  is  giving  away 
beneath. 

Fifth — "Coming  from  Egypt,"  in  which  Douglas 
roaring  with  rage,  is  being  punched  with  Lincoln's 
cane. 

Other  banners  in  that  delegation  we  have  not 
time  to  notice. 

Other  Banners 

Of  the  notable  banners  in  the  procession  we 
\  observed  the  following:  A  representation  of  the 
Capitol,  and  over  the  Senate  door  Douglas'  com- 
plaint, "He's  got  my  place."  Douglas  is  turning 
away  while  Lincoln  is  coming  in. 

A  representation  of  a  two  donkey  act,  or  Doug- 
las attempting  to  ride  Popular  Sovereignty  and 
Dred  Scott.  His  straddle  is  remarkable  but  not 
3qual  to  the  task  as  both  animals  kicking  up  their 
heels  send  him  sprawling. 

"Knox  College  goes  for  Lincoln'"  stt^eliched 
across  the  south  front  and  north  end  of  the  builds 
ing. 

The  best  banner  upon  the  ground  was  a  painting 
of  the  locomotive  "Freedom"  with  a  long  train  of 
Free  State  cars  rushing  around  a  curve,  with  the 
warning,  "Clear  the  track  for  Freedom,"  while 
sticking  upon  the  track  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
train  was  Douglas'  ox  cart  laden  with  cotton. 
His  negro  driver  had  just  taken  hte  alarm  and 
springing  up  in  terror  exclaims,  "Fore  God,  Massa, 
I  believes  we's  in  danger." 

Crowd  Gathers  At  Noon 

At  noon  the  people  bega  nto  collect  and  for  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time  more  than  ten 
thousand  people  stood  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
speakers,  and  in  the  meantime  the  crowd  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Reed  of  the  Aledo  Record,  in  a 
spicy  and  humorous  speech  so  the  friends  of  Lin- 
coln thought. 

At  2  o'clock  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  two  four 
horse  carriages  driven  abreast,  were  escorted  to 
the  grounds  by  the  military  and  a  large  body  of 
citizens  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 


FROM    NEW    YORK    TIMES.    OCT.    7.    1928.       EDI- 
TORIAL   BY    DR.    JOHN    H.    FINLEY. 


WHERE  LINCOLN  AND 
DOUGLAS  DEBATED. 

The  only  building  intimately  associat- 
ed with  any  one  of  the  seven  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  in  seven  Illinois  towns 
— Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charles- 
ton, Galesburg,  Quincy  and  Alton — that 
is  still  standing  is  known  as  "Old  Main" 
on  the  campus  of  Knox  College  at  Gales- 
burg. It  had  been  completed  only  two 
years  before  the  debate,  which  was  held 
there  seventy  years  ago  today.  The 
original  plan  was  for  a  meeting  in  the 
public  square,  but  as  a"  northwest  wind 
was  blowing,  a  platform  was  improvised 
in  the  shelter  of  the  college  walls.  About 
it  were  gathered  that  October  day  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  chiefly  from  Northern  Illinois, 
who  had  come  on  foot,  by  wagon  or 
train,  to  this  then  little  prairie  town  to 
hear  the  Little  Giant  and  the  Rail  Split- 
ter discuss  slavery — the  largest  assem- 
blage, it  is  stated,  that  Lincoln  ever  ad- 
dressed on  a  purely  political  subject. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  told  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Douglas  followers,  be- 
cause though  his  voice  was  most  power- 
ful, it  was  deep  and  husky  and  could  not 
be  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance,  while 
Lincoln,  who  spoke  in  a  higher  key,  was 
heard  and  understood  by  the  great 
crowd.  And  it  was  his  voice  in  those 
debates  that  was  heard  throughout  the 
country,  through  newspapers  and  print- 
ed copies  of  the  speeches.  This  is  sug- 
gested by  the  opening  sentences  of  Lin- 
coln's reply  to  Douglas: 

My  fellow-citizens:  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  speech  which  Judge 
Douglas  has  addressed  to  you  has  pre- 
viously been  delivered  and  put  into 
print.  I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  hit 
upon  the  Judge  at  all.  If  I  had  not 
been  interrupted  I  was  going  to  say 
that  such  an  answer  as  I  was  able  to 
make  to  a  very  large  portion  of  it  had 
already  been  more  than  once  made  and 
published. 

The  site  of  this  debate  has  become  a 
Lincoln  shrine.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  son  of  Lincoln  spoke. 
Pres'  '  nt  McKinley  once  took  his  entire 
Cabinet  with  him,  save  only  one  mem- 
ber, for  a  celebration,  after  which  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  held. 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  at  the  same 
place,  and  President  Taft  made  the 
address  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  debate.  It  is  espe- 
cially remembered  that  Horace  E. 
White  of  The  Evening  Post  was  at  the 
original  debate  as  a  reporter,  and  that 
Melville  E.  Stone  was  there  as  a  mere 
lad  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  having  rid- 
den thirty  miles  in  a  wagon  from  an 
Illinois  farm. 

So  does  history  make  its  shrines.  This 
particular  one  should  be  kept  in  per- 
petual repair  as  the  site  of  one  of  that 
series  of  memorable  contests  which 
began  a  new  chapter  in  history  and  gave 
the  world  one  of  its  immortals. 


Illinois,  Galesburg 


10/7/1896 


PDBLIC  LIBRARY 

ANNA  F.  HOOVER 

LIBRARIAN 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 


Aug. 24, 1931. 

Mr. Louis  A.Warren,  Director, 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wy   dear  Mr.Warren:- 

On  my  return  from  my  vacation  I  find 
on  my  desk  your  letter  of  the  10th  containing  a  Lincoln 
questionnaire  which  I  am  enclosing  herewith. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  placed  on 
your  mailing  list  to  receive  Lincoln  Lore,  gratis. 

Thanking  you, 

Very  truly  yours, 


Librarian. 


Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town       Galesburg County  Knoy State    TlUnnl.q 

Date  or  date3  when  Lincoln  spoke  there  October   7y    1858 

Has  a  marker  or  monument   ever  been  erected  to   commemorate   his  address?    Yes 


if  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?      October  7,1896    (38th  anniversary  of  debate) 

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available?   A  booklet 

giving  an  account  of  the  occasion  contains  a  picture  of  the  tablet  but 
no  copy  is  available 

Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 

interest  would  be  appreciated. 


Inscription  on  Tablet 

THIS  MEMORIAL  TABLET 
is  placed  here 
to  recall  the  joint  debate  between 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  -  STEPHEN  A.DOUGLAS 
whose  words 
these  walls  echoed 

OCTOBER  THE  SEVENTH  MDCCCLVIII 

"Equality  among  the  different  stars  is  a 
cardinal  principle  upon  which  all  our  in- 
stitutions rest  Douglas 

"He  is  blowing  out  the  moral  light  around 
us  who  contends  that  whoever  wants  slaves 
may  hold  them  Lincoln 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 


GALESBURG,  OCTOBER  7,  1858 

Those  who  have  studied  carefully 
the  contents  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  and  observed  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  contests  were  held 
will  agree  that  the  discussion  at  Gales- 
burg  on  Thursday,  October  7,  offered 
the  real  climax  of  the  entire  series. 

Galesburg  also  offered  the  climax  of 
the  series  as  far  as  attendance  was 
concerned,  it  being  estimated  that 
twenty  thousand  people  were  present. 
The  town  should  be  honored  for  hav- 
ing made  better  preparation  for  the 
debate  than  any  of  the  other  communi- 
ties. Not  only  was  the  speaker's  plat- 
form arranged  so  that  the  walls  of  old 
Knox  College  served  as  a  sounding 
board,  but  seating  facilities  were 
available  for  a  great  many  people. 
The  headquarters  of  Douglas  were  es- 
tablished at  the  Bonny  House  while 
Lincoln  was  entertained  at  the  home 
of  Henry  R.  Sanderson. 

Speech  of  Douglas 
Introduction 

Recalled  that  four  years  ago  at 
Galesburg  he  defended  his  position 
upon  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (Para- 
graph 1). 

During  the  last  four  years  has  de- 
voted all  his  energies  towards  advo- 
cating the  principles  set  forth  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (2). 

Has  led  in  the  fight  against  the  Le- 
Compton  Constitution  during  the  past 
year  (3). 

Argument 

A.  The  English  Bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Le- 
Compton  Constitution  shall  be  sent 
back  to  the  people  of  Kansas  for 
their  adoption  or  rejection  (4-5) . 

Equality  among  the  different 
states  is  a  cardinal  principle  on 
which  all  our  institutions  rest  (6). 

The  bill  is  made  a  test  in  Illinois 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
Democratic  organization  and  also 
to  be  made  a  test  upon  me  (7-8). 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  election  except  for  the 
aid  he  is  receiving  from  Federal  of- 
fice holders — professed  LeComp- 
ton  men  (9-10). 

B.  The  Sectional  Party. 

Has  the  country  any  interest  in 
sustaining  this  organization  known 
as  the  Republican  Party  which  is 
sectional  in  its  principles  (11)? 

No  political  creed  is  sound  which 
cannot  be  proclaimed  alike  in  all 
the  states  (12). 

Lincoln  finds  it  difficult  to  pro- 
claim its  principles  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  state  (13). 

Extracts  read  from  Lincoln's 
speeches  on  the  question  of  racial 
equality  (14-18). 

Lincoln  is  to  be  voted  for  in 
southern  counties  as  a  pro-slavery 
man  and  in  northern  counties  as  an 
abolitionist  (19-22). 


C.  Racial  Equality. 

The  Chicago  doctrine  of  Lin- 
coln's declaration  that  the  negro 
and  the  white  man  are  equal  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
by  Divine  Providence  is  a  mon- 
strous heresy  (23). 

The  government  was  made  by 
white  men  for  the  benefit  of  white 
men  and  their  posterity  forever 
(24). 

D.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

Judge  Taney  ruled  that  a  negro 
slave  being  property  stands  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  property 
(25). 

If  the  people  of  a  territory  want 
slavery  they  make  friendly  legisla- 
tion to  introduce  it,  but  if  they  do 
not  want  it  they  withhold  all  pro- 
tection from  it,  and  then  it  cannot 
exist  there  (26). 

Lincoln's  house-divided  policy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  republic  would 
have  made  all  states  slave  states 
(27). 

Each  state  must  settle  the 
slavery  question  for  herself,  mind 
her  own  business,  and  let  her 
neighbors  alone  (28). 

Speech  of  Lincoln 
Argument 

A.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  entire  records  of  our  coun- 
try lack  one  single  affirmation  from 
one  single  man  that  the  negro  was 
not  included  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  (Paragraphs  1,  2). 

The  necessities  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  had 
to  invent  the  affirmation  that  only 
whites  were  included  (3). 

B.  The  Sectional  Party. 

Mentions  the  "Free  Democracy" 
and  "National  Democracy"  branch- 
es of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
Douglas  will  not  recognize  (4-5). 

Denies  the  charge  that  he  (Lin- 
coln) preaches  different  doctrines 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  and 
denies  that  any  of  his  remarks  re- 
lating to  the  position  of  the  black 
man  are  in  conflict    (6-8). 

The  true  test  of  the  soundness  of 
a  doctrine  is  not  that  in  some 
places  people  won't  let  you  pro- 
claim it  (9-11). 

Douglas  himself  is  fast  becom- 
ing sectional.  The  day  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  his  pill  of  sec- 
tionalism, which  he  has  been 
thrusting  down  the  throats  of  Re- 
publicans for  years  past,  will  be 
crowded  down  his  own  throat  (12). 

C.  The  Compromise  of  1850. 

Nothing  whatever  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Nebraska  Bill  in  the 
Compromise  of  1850  (14). 

The  New  Mexico  and  Utah  Bills 
upon  their  own  intrinsic  principles 
could  not  be  taken  as  models  (15). 

D.  The  Moral  Issue  In  Slavery. 

The  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of 
making  any  distinction  between 
slavery  and  liberty  (16). 


If  it  be  admitted  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  Douglas  cannot  logically 
say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do 
wrong  (17). 

There  are  those  who  contemplate 
slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  po- 
litical evil,  and  look  hopefully  to  a 
time  when  as  a  wrong  it  may  come 
to  an  end  (18). 

E.  The  Republican  Resolutions. 

Refers  to  Douglas's  charge  that 
the  National  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans had  entered  into  an  un- 
holy alliance  (19). 

Democrats  divided  between  Fre- 
mont and  Fillmore,  and  Republi- 
cans not  responsible  for  it  (20). 

Claims  the  resolutions  first  men- 
tioned by  Douglas  at  Ottawa  were 
an  absolute  forgery,  and  reviews 
circumstances  (21-26). 

F.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

The  third  question  put  to  Doug- 
las at  Freeport  is  again  intro- 
duced as  it  was  only  answered  by 
Douglas  with  a  sneer  (27-28). 

Dred  Scott  decision  affirms  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  affirmed  in 
the  former  court  (38-39). 

Judge  Douglas  and  all  others 
who  hold  to  this  position  are  not 
prepared  to  show  that  no  constitu- 
tion or  law  can  destroy  that  right 
(36-37). 

Alleges  that  Douglas  got  his  title 
as  Judge  by  helping  to  break  down 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
later  becoming  a  Judge  in  that 
court  and  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  former  Court  (38-39). 

Douglas  is  preparing  the  public 
mind  to  accept  a  new  Dred  Scott 
decision  which  will  make  slavery 
perpetual  and  national  (40-41). 

G.  Extension  of  Slavery. 

Douglas  in  favor  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  territory  in  disre- 
gard of  how  it  might  affect  the 
slavery  question  (42-43). 

The  slavery  question  is  the  only 
question  that  has  ever  threatened 
or  menaced  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  it  is  an  important  ques- 
tion how  new  territory  may  affect 
us  (44-47). 

Mr.  Douglas's  Rejoinder 
Alleges  Lincoln  has  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples north  and  another  south,  refer- 
ring to  his  statements  on  negro  equal- 
ity (Paragraphs  1-5). 

Spurns  the  insinuation  of  complic- 
ity and  fraud  made  upon  the  mistake 
relating  to  the  Republican  Resolutions 
(6-8). 

The  whole  Republican  Party  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  no  more 
slave  states  (9-11). 

Lincoln  is  attempting  to  bring  the 
Supreme  Court  into  disrepute  among 
the  people  because  of  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision  (12-15). 

Is  Lincoln  not  bound  to  respect  and 
obey  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  much  as  I  (16-17)  ? 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
IN  GALESBURG  RECALLED 


Knox  College  Renews  Its  Old  Main,  Where  Railsplitter 
and  Little  Giant  Met  on  the  Fateful  Slavery  Issue. 


By  ALBERT  BRITT, 
President  of  Knox  College. 

ON  the  Knox  College  campus 
in  Galesburg,  111.,  the  only 
remaining  building  associat- 
ed with  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  is  being  restored  and  re- 
newed for  another  century  of  ser- 
vice. At  Old  Main,  then  as  now 
the  central  building  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Lincoln  and  Douglas  met  for 
the  fifth  of  the  great  debates  on 
the  afternoon  of  Oct.  7,  1858.  Here, 
from  a  platform  erected  at  the  east 
side  of  the  building,  they  faced  a 
great  audience,  estimated  at  20,000, 
whose  enthusiastic  attention  never 
wavered  during  the  two  hours  and 
a  half  of  the  memorable  contest. 

Old  Main  was  new  in  1858.  But 
seventy-five  years  of  prairie  wind 
and  frost  and  rain  and  sun  crum- 
bled the  hand-made  brick  and 
rotted  the  soft  stone.  A  year  ago 
word  went  out  from  the  college 
that  Old  Main  must  be  rebuilt.  The 
alumni  responded  and  a  fund,  mak- 
ing possible  the  immediate  repairs 
on  the  building's  exterior,  was 
quickly  raised,  an  additional  fund 
was  undertaken  in  order  that  Old 
Main  may  be  completely  restored, 
inside  and  out,  in  time  for  the 
Knox  centennial  celebration  in  1937. 

"Knox  College  for  Lincoln," 

The  restoration  of  Old  Main  is  a 
service,  not  only  to  Knox  College 
but  also  to  the  nation. 

On  the  stone  steps  of  the  build- 
ing, now  preserved  by  the  restorers, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  walked  on 
that  cold  October  day.  From  a 
window,  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  they  stepped  to  the  speak- 
ers' platform.  Across  the  walls 
students  flung  to  the  wind  their 
banner:  "Knox  College  for  Lin- 
coln." Set  into  the  stones,  as 
though  preserving  an  echo  of  the 
words  spoken  that  day,  a  tablet 
reads:  "He  is  blowing  out  the 
moral  lights  around  us  who  con- 
tends that  whoever  wants  slave» 
has  a  right  to  hold  them." 

This  tablet,  placed  in  1896  by 
Knox  College,  was  the  first  marker 
to  commemorate  the  debates.  To- 
day all  seven  sites  are  marked.  The 
Freeport  Woman's  Club  placed  its 
boulder  in  1903  and  subsequently 
Quincy,  Ottawa,  Charleston,  Jones- 
boro  and  Alton  erected  suitable 
markers  on  their  respective  sites. 
But  only  on  the  Knox  campus  are 
preserved  the  walls  which  rang 
with  the  voices  of  the  debaters. 


The  drama  which  these  markers 
commemorate  loses  nothing  in  re- 
telling after  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Two  great  personalities 
hold  the  centre  of  the  stage,  their 
struggle  directed  less  by  their  con- 
scious volition  than  by  the  In- 
exorable movement  of  fate.  And 
behind  these  two  stand  the  thou- 
sands of  prairie  folk  —  a  powerful 
chorus. 

An  Attempt  at  Comedy. 

Whatever  muse  attends  to  mat- 
ters of  Western  history  appeared  to 
find  in  the  Illinois  Senatorial  cam- 
paign of  1858  an  occasion  for  an 
Inept  attempt  to  introduce  comic 
relief  into  a  tense  and  tragic  situa- 
tion. Against  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
heir-apparent  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  party,  she  pitted 
the  almost  unknown  country  law- 
yer, Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  po- 
litical progress,  even  in  the  new 
and  faltering  Republican  party,  had 
been  marred  by  unforgotten  fiascos. 
'  Against  the  Little  Giant,  meas- 
uring a  scant  5  feet  4  inches, 
she  matched  the  lank  rail-splitter, 
who  towered  above  his  opponent  by 
a  full  twelve  inches.  Against  the 
vibrant,  melodious  voice  of  the 
orator  recognized  as  the  successor 
of  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  she 
brought  into  contrast  Lincoln's 
reedy      tenor.        Beside      Douglas's 


"round,  jolly,  fruitful  face,"  Lin- 
coln's gaunt  homeliness  was  em- 
phasized to  the  point  of  grotesque- 
ness. 

Never  did  the  jovial  press  have  a 
better  target  for  lampoon.  They 
made  the  most  of  it.  Whenever  Lin- 
coln's path  crossed  that  of  Douglas, 
merriment  rang  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  opposition  press.  Ac- 
cusations were  made  that  the  un- 
fortunate Lincoln,  unable  to  attract 
a  crowd  of  his  own,  was  following 
the  great  Douglas  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  audiences. 

The  Challenge  of  Lincoln. 

Then  came  Lincoln's  challenge, 
the  proposition  that  he  and  Doug- 
las tour  the  State  together,  sharing 
the  time  on  each  platform.  It  was 
hailed  as  evidence  of  cowardice  or 
courage,  according  to  the  political 
color  of  the  various  newspapers, 
and  it  stirred  intense  popular  ex- 
citement, Douglas  pleaded  that  his 
schedule  was  complete  and  could 
not  be  so  radically  modified,  but 
he  offered  to  meet  Lincoln  at  one 
point  in  each  of  the  seven  Sena- 
torial districts.  Dates  and  places 
were  arranged:  Ottawa,  Aug.  21; 
Freeport,  Aug.  27;  Jonesboro,  Sept. 
15;  Charleston,  Sept.  18;  Galesburg, 
Oct.  7;  Quincy,  Oct.  13,  and  Alton, 
Oct.   15. 


Much  has  been  written  or  Lin- 
coln's superb  strategy  throughout 
these  debates.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
outwitted  Douglas's  attempt  in  his 
opening  speech  at  Ottawa  to  seize 
the  offensive  once  for  all  by  firing 
at  Lincoln  enough  delicate  ques- 
tions to  keep  him  busy  through  all 
seven  meetings  defending  his  posi- 
tion. Lincoln's  quiet  refusal  to 
take  the  position  indicated  upset 
his  adversary's  equilibrium  to  such 
1  an  extent  that  Douglas  never  quite 
recovered  it  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  argument. 

Questions  of  Strategy. 

Some    questions   of   strategy   will, 

however,  never  be  answered.     Lin- 
i 
!  coin    himself    could    not    have    an- 

!  swered  them.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  "Freeport  heresy." 
When  Lincoln  put  to  Douglas  at 
Freeport  the  famous  question  which 
the  Republican  leaders  had  begged 
|  him  not  to  ask,  did  he  fully  know 
what  he  was  doing? 

"Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  Territory,"  Lincoln  asked, 
"in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  its 
limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
State  Constitution?" 

Douglas's  prompt  yes  to  that 
question— even  though  it  placed  him 
in  a  position  where  Lincoln  could 
harry  him  through  the  course  of 
the  debates— won  for  him  the  Illi- 
nois election  and  forever  closed  for 
him  the  doors  of  the  Presidency. 
His  answer  restored  the  confidence 
of  his  constituency,  a  faith  which 
had  been  shaken  by  his  support  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  his  attitude  on  the 
Dred  Scott  decision;  but  it  lost 
for  him  forever  the  vote  of  the 
South.  Was  this  deliberate  strategy 
on  Lincoln's  part?  Was  he  willing, 
thus  early  in  the  campaign,  to  re- 
linquish his  hopes  of  the  Senator- 
ship?  Was  he  deliberately  hunting 
bigger  game? 

Again:  Did  Lincoln  so  plan  his 
campaign  that,  having  taken  the 
measure  of  his  opponent  in  the 
earlier  debates,  he  could  jockey  him 
into  position  by  the  time  he  reached 
Galesburg  and  Quincy  and  Alton, 
and  force  him,  against  his  will,  to 
treat  of  slavery  as  a  moral  and  nor 
a  political  question? 

At  Galesburg  the  debates  reached 
their  climax  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
Douglas  arrived  by  special  train 
from  Monmouth  in  the  early  morn- 
ing.    His    private    campaign    train, 
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bearing    banners    on    either    side: 
"S.  A.  Douglas— Champion  of  Popu- 
lar Sovereignty"  had  become  a  fa- 
miliar  sight   in    Illinois   towns. 
The  Entrance  of  Lincoln. 
Lincoln   had  spent  the  preceding 
night  at  Knoxville,   near  at   hand, 
and  entered  Galesburg  toward  noon, 
escorted    by    a    procession    "a    mile 
■  and   a   half  long."      It  is    recorded 
th~t  he  stopped  this  procession  on 
leaving  Knoxville  to  pay  a  call  on 
an  old  friend.    Nearing  Galesburg, 
the  Knoxville  procession  was  joined 
by   the    Galesburg   delegation   with 
more     bands     and     the     inevitable 
:  cavalcade    of    thirty-two    beautiful 
ladies. 

The  combined  procession  marched 
through  the  streets.  It  was  long 
enough  "to  reach  around  the  town 
land  tie  in  a  bowknot."  Escorted  to 
the  home  of  Judge  Sanderson,  Lin- 
coln, like  Douglas,  spent  the  hours 
before  the  debate  in  receiving  dele- 
gations bearing  banners  and  other 
tributes  — one  particularly  note- 
worthy from  the  Republican  ladies 
of  Galesburg  being  presented  by 
one  of  the  equestriennes  "with  a 
very  neat  and  well-spoken  address." 

From  early  morning,  when  the 
booming  of  cannon  announced  the 
dawn  of  the  great  day,  armies  with 
banners  had  been  pouring  into 
Galesburg,  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
in  farm  wagons,  in  carriages.  The 
special  train  from  Chicago  brought 
eleven  carloads  of  spectators. 
Douglas's  train  from  Monmouth 
brought  eleven  carloads  more.  The 
Peoria  special,  twenty-two  cars 
packed  with  excursionists  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  | 
unfortunately  broke  down,  the  en- 
gine proving  unequal  to  the  load, 
and  did  not  reach  Galesburg  until 
the  debate  was  over. 

The  "tedious"  weather  threatened 
to  mar  the  day.  Set  in  the  public 
square,  the  speakers'  platform  gave 
little  protection  to  debaters  or 
hearers  from  the  "arctic  frost" 
and  "sour  northwest  wind,"  which 
had  been  blowing  since  dawn, 
"ripping  and  tearing  banners  and 
sending  signs  pell-mell  all  over  j 
!  town." 


Protection  Against  the  Wind. 
The  problem  was  neatly  solved. 
The  wooden  stand  was  transported 
bodily  to  the  lee  of  Old  Main  on 
the  Knox  College  campus,  so  placed 
that  the  speakers  could  reach  it  by 
stepping  through  a  window.  And 
here  Lincoln  addressed  the  largest 
audience  in  the  debate  series,  some 
say  the  largest  audience  he  ever 
addressed  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  throng  that  listened  at 
Gettysburg. 

Twenty  thousand  people  braced 
themselves  against  the  chill  wind 
and  listened,  standing  or  sitting  on 
the  damp  ground  or  perched  on  the 
roofs  of  low  adjacent  buildings. 
Twenty  thousand  people  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  as  the  high, 
sharp  voice  of  Lincoln  echoed 
among  the  elm  trees  words  which 
were  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory: 

"Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if 
any  community  want  slavery  they 
have  a  right  to  have  it.  He  can 
say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that 
there  is  no  wrong  in  slavery;  but 
if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong 
in  it,  he  cannot  logically  say  that 
anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong. 


"I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to 
that  class  in  the  country  who  con- 
template slavery  as  a  moral,  social 
and  political  evil.  "  •  * 

"Whoever  teaches  that  the  Negro 
has  no  share,  humble  though  it  may 
be,  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, is  going  back  to  the  era  of 
our  liberty  and  independence,  and, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  muzzling  the 
cannon  that  thunders  its  annual 
joyous  return;  he  is  blotting  out 
the  moral  lights  around  us,  when 
he  contends  that  whoever  wants 
slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them;  he 
is  penetrating,  so  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  the  human  soul,  and  eradi- 
|  eating  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
;  love  of  liberty,  when  he  is  in  every 
possible  way  preparing  the  public 
mind,  by  his  vast  influence,  for 
making  the  institution  of  slavery 
perpetual  and  national." 


Old  Main,  Scene  of 
Lincoln  Debate  at 
Knox,  Is  Restored 

GALESBURG,  111.,  Feb.  11.— 
The  only  remaining  building  where 
Lincoln  met  Douglas  in  their  fa- 
mous debate  series  looks  today 
more  nearly  as  Lincoln  saw  it  than 
it  has  for  many  years. 

Restoration  of  the  exterior  of 
Old  Main,  the  central  building  on 
the  Knox  college  campus,  nears 
completion  as  the  college  cele- 
brates its  ninety-seventh  anniver- 
sary this  week.  Here  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  held  the  fifth  of  the 
memorable  debates  on  October  7, 
1858. 

For  the  past  six  months,  the 
work  of  restoration  has  been  go- 
ing on;  old  brick  and  stone  have 
been  renewed  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture protected  against  further 
ravages  of  time  by  hot  wax  forced 
into  the  walls  with  blow  torches. 

Rejoicing  over  tho  fact  that  this 
historic  building  now  is  in  condi- 
tion to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  another  century  will  be  the  key- 
note of  the  Founders'  day  celebra- 
tion at  Knox  college  on  February 
15. 
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^Tclober-T,  1858^— A  delegation  of 
1,800  0dd  Peorians  went  to 
to  Galesburg  to  hear  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las debate  the  campaign  planks 
of  their  senatorial  platform  at 
Knox  college 

A  special  train  of  24  cars 
carried  the  crowd  over  the  Peo- 
ria, Oquawka  and  Burlington 
(later  C.  B.  &  Q.)  line,  leaving 
Peoria  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Twenty  passengers  came 
aboard  at  Edwards  Station,  150 
at  Elmwood  and  many  more  at 
Yates  City. 

At  Elmwood  the  engine 
broke  down  and  a  new  one  was 
sent  out  from  Peoria.  The  sec- 
ond engine  went  dead  three 
miles  this  side  of  Knoxville  and 
more  delay  ensued  while  train- 
men went  back  eight  miles  to 
call  another  locomotive.  Noon 
time  passed  and  the  hungry 
passengers  wandered  into  the 
bushes  to  eat  hazelnuts  and  red 
haws.  At  3  o'clock  two  engines 
clanked  into  view  and  hooked 
onto  the  cars  but  even  they 
were  unable  to  drag  the  load  up 
the  steep  grade.  Then  the  pas- 
sengers got  out  and  pushed  the 
cars  and  locomotives  up  the 
half  mile  incline. 

The  special  arrived  in  Gales- 
burg at  5  o'clock,  just  as  Lin- 
coln was  closing  his  address. 
The  Peorians  were  consoled 
when  those  at  the  college  said 
not  more  than  0ne-third  of  the 
audience  heard  the  speakers 
anyhow  because  of  the  brisk 
northwest  wind. 
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THE    LINftQ|,N  DOUQLAB    DEBATE. 

The  story  is  told  by  practically  all 
of  Lincoln's  biographers  that  he  had 
a  far  sighted  vision  of  1860  when, 
on  entering  upon  his  joint  debates 
with  Douglas,  he  began  to  press  the 
little  giant  on  the  application  of  his 
"squatter  sovereignty"  theory  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  The  reader  of 
the  debates  will  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion that  this  was  a  matter  of  hind 
sight   rather  than  of  foresight. 

Nowhere  in  the  debates  does  Lin- 
coin   show   that   he  attached  any   re- 
more  consequences  to   this  particular 
feature    of    the    discussion,    nor    does 
it  appear  that  Douglas  had  any  hes- 
itation about  standing  by  the  pecul- 
iar brand   of  popular  sovereignty  he 
prided   himself  on   having  originated. 
Lincoln    pressed    Douglas    on    the    ef- 
fect of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  on  his^ 
pet  theory  because  that  was  the  weak 
point  In   the   Douglas   armor,    and    in' 
that  debate  Lincoln  was  placed  wheree 
If   he   had    a   good   point    on    Douglas- 
lt  behooved  him  to  stick  to  it.  3 

Lincoln    was    on    the    defensive    in 
m 
the    debate    for    many    reasons.      Illi-- 

nois   to   begin   with    was   half   north-- 
ern  and  half  southern   in   sympathy.. 
And  of  the  northern  part,  while  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slavery  was" 
pronounced  there  was  but  flttle  sym-_ 
pathy      with      extreme     abolitionism.' 
Lincoln     was    in    a    place    where    he. 
must    hold    the    support    of    Lovejoy 
without   losing    the   support   of    men 
who   regarded    Lovejoy   as   a    fanatic.  • 
And    while    doing  this   he   was    com- 
pelled   to    attack    a    decision    of    the 
Bupreme   court   of  the  United   States, 
a   thing    not    easy   to    do   against   an 
experienced     debater     like     Douglas. 
There    was    one    further    embarrass- 
ment,   Lincoln    had    within    a    short 
time   abandoned   the   old   whigs,   and  . 
had    joined    with    Lyman    Trumbull,  i 
who  had  deserted  the  old  democrats, 
in    organizing    the    republican    party. 
Douglas  did  not  fail  in  the  old  whig  i 
strongholds  to  magnify  the  enormity 
of  this  desertion.  I 

Douglas  opened  the  debate  by 
quoting  some  extreme  abolition  res- 
olutions adopted  in  the  formation  of 
the  republican  party  in  Illinois  and 
asked  Lincoln  categorically  if  they 
voiced  his  sentiments.  If  Lincoln 
had  not  been  a  most  adroit  debater 
he  could  not  have  escaped  the  first 
onslaught.  Lincoln  parried  by  show- 
ing that  the  resolutions  were  not 
adopted  at  the  meeting  at  which 
Douglas  had  alleged,  and  in  the 
end  showed  (hat  the  Douglas  men 
had  taken  two  sets  of  resolutions 
and  patched  them  together,  charg- 
ing them  with  forgery.  In  that  way 
he  escaped. 


Douglas  then  took  the  "house  di- 
vided against  itself  Bpeech  Lincoln 
had  made  at  Springfield  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  commission  to  run 
against  Douglas,  in  which  he  had 
ea'd:  "I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half 
■lave  and  half  frej     I  do  not  expect 


the    union   to   be  dissolved,   I   do   not 

expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  ex- 

!  pect  to  see  it  cease  to  be  divided.     It 
i 
will   become  all   one  thing  or  all  the 

other."  Douglas  insisted  that  if 
this  meant  anything  it  meant  an  ag- 
gressive policy  of  extermination  of 
slavery  in  the  southern  states,  and 
as  this  was  particularly  unpopular 
with  the  north  at  that  time,  which 
demanded  only  that  slavery  be  kept 
where  it  was,  Lincoln  was  compelled 
to  explain  himself  in  every  speech. 
The  extent  of  his  embarrassment  was 
shown  in  his  remark  that  he  "ex- 
pected" to  die  but  was  not  wishing  or 
planning   to    die. 

And  so  on  through  Ihe  debate. 
Douglas  rang  the  changes  on  Lin- 
coln's refusal  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth  in 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  He  accused 
Lincoln  of  being  strongly  for  negro 
equality  in  the  northern  counties  and 
quite  certain  that  the  negro  was  in- 
ferior in  the  southern  counties; 
charged  him  up  with  every  extreme 
statement  of  abolitionism  that  had 
been  uttered  and  took  advantage  of 
every  possible  means  to  embarrass  a 
speaker  who  had  to  carefully  pick 
his  way  between  two  extremes.  No 
man  can  read  the  Douglas  speeches 
without  renewed  admiration  for  the 
skill  and  vigor  with  which  the  little 
.giant  pressed  his  advantage. 

All  of  which  makes  it  apparent 
that  there  was  but  one  thing  for 
Lincoln  to  do,  and  that  was  to  show 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  gave  the 
slave  holder  the  right  to  fake  his 
slaves  into  every  northern  territory 
and  so  put  Douglas  on  the  defensive. 
For  Douglas'  popular  sovereignty  ] 
theory  was  that  every  territory  | 
should  decide  for  itself  whether  to 
nave  slaves  or  not  within  its  borders. 
This  forced  Douglas  to  stand  by  his 
guns,  to  the  point  of  breaking  with 
the  slave  holding  democracy,  Tor 
Douglas  could  not  drop  his  popular 
sovereignty  If  he  would,  and  he  could 
not  drop  it  without  at  once  losing 
Illinois. 

It  is  true  that  the  south  had  hailed 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  with  glee 
because  it  permitted  slave  holders  to 
invade  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  it 
is  true  that  Douglas  broke  with  the 
south  when  he  insisted  that  these 
territories  could  by  legislation  prac- 
tically annul  the  supreme  court  de- 
cision. It  is  true  that  Lincoln  saw 
the   situation   for  in  one  of  the  last 


debates,      at      Galesburg,      he      said: 
"Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
ephemeral     contest     between     Judge 
Douglas    and    myself,    I    see    the    day 
rapidly  approaching  when  his  pill  of 
sectionalism,     which     he     has    been 
thrusting  down  the  throats  of  repub- 
licans for  years  past,  will  be  crowded 
down   his   own   throat."     But   it  does 
not   appear  elsewhere  in  the  debates 
that  Lincoln  attached  very  much  im- 
portance to  the  ditch  he  was  digging 
for  Douglas   and   the  northern   dem- 
ocrats   in   so   far   as   it    might   affect 
their  future  relations  with  the  south. 
Lincoln  won  in  the  debate,  not  be- 
cause he  was  more  adroit  than  Doug- 
las or  more  ready,  although   he  was 
a  match   for  Douglas  on   the   stump. 
He  won  because  he  insisted  on  being 
understood  and   because  he  stuck  to 
the   one  point  that  the  north   would 
not  submit  to  an  extension  of  slave 
territory    above    Mason    and    Dixon's 
line,   which   was  the  point  at   which 
all    northern    anti-slavery    sentiment 
came  together.     The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision   which    permitted    the    holding 
of  slaves   in   every   territory,   and   by 
inference  in  every  state,  had  alarmed 
the    north,    and    Lincoln    held    to    his 
text.     Because  he  did  not  drift  into 
abolition   on   the   one   side,   nor  per- 
mit Douglas  to  force    him    to    disa- 
vow his  repugnance  to  slavery  on  the 
other,  he  was  nominated  at  Chicago 
for  ihe  prpsideney.     He  made  himself 
in   that  debate  the  spokesman  of  all 
phases  of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  the 
one  man  upon  whom  the  north  could 
unite. 
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GALUSBURGH.ILL. 

AN  ENGRAVING  of  Old  Main  made  soon  after  its  completion  in  1857. 
For  eighty  years  it  has  been  the  central  building  on  the  campus.  It  was 
here  that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  met  in  one  of  their  famous  slavery  de- 
bates of  1858. 


AN  ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  of  the  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
at  Knox  College,  Oct.  7,  1858.  The  crowd  of  20,000  here  was  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  Lincoln  ever  addressed  on  a  purely  political  subject.  Two  years  after 
this  scene  took  place  Knox  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  Mr.  Lincoln. 


Pioneer  Galesburg  Paper  Records 
Drama  of  Historic  Debate 


Editor's  Note:  Reproduced 
ere  is  a  century-old  news  ac- 
nunt  of  the  fifth  debate  between 
ibraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
i.  Douglas  held  in  Galesburg  a 
■.undred  years  ago  today.  The 
wo  were  rivals  for  the  U.  S. 
ienate.  This  account  was  taken 
rom  the  Oct.  9,  1958,  edition  of 
he  Galesburg  Democrat,  whose 
■eporter  was  more  impressed  by 
;he  fanfare  attending  the  debate 
ihan  the  candidates'  words.  The 
story  was  headed:  "GALES- 
BURG DEBATE,"  "Great  Out- 
pouring of  the  People!  20,000 
Persons  Present." 


The  expectations  of  all  parties 
vere  far  surpassed  in  the  results 
>f  Thursday.  The  crowd  was  im- 
nense  notwithstanding  the  re- 
narkably  heavy  rains  of  the  day 
jrevious.  and  the  sudden  change 
luring  the  night  to  a  fiercely 
slowing,  cutting  wind  which  lasted 
Juring  the  whole  day,  ripping  and 
:earing  banners  and  sending  signs 
pell  mell  all  over  town. 

At  early  dawn  our  gunners  an- 


nounced the  opening  day  and  at 
an  early  hour  the  people  began  to 
pour  in  from  every  direction  in 
wagons,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  Burling- 
ton train  arrived  with  Mr.  Doug- 
las and  a  large  delegation  of 
both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  men 
from  the  West. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the 
Bancroft  House,  where  a  portion 
of  the  students  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful banner. 

Mr.  Douglas  responded  with 
great  felicity  and  his  friends  were 
well  satisfied  with  their  part  of 
the  performance.  The  banner  was 
a  "true  circle''  of  silk,  with  a 
beautifully  embroidered  wreath 
within  which  was  inscribed  "Pres- 
ented to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  by 
the  students  of  Lombard  Univer- 
sity." The  speaker  said  the 
"circle"  was  emblematic  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  course.  So  it  was  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  meant 
by  them, 


Mr.  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the 
Bonney  House,  where  a  large 
multitude  of  all  parties  gathered 
to  see  and  shake  hands  with  him. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Republicans 
with  the  military  went  to  meet 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  come  in 
with  the  KnoNville  delegation.  — 
Hard  by  two  they  reached  the 
place  of  rendezvous;  when  the 
delegation  came  along  "mam- 
moth" would  not  describe  it.  It 
was  like  one  of  Cobb'svtales,  of 
monstrous  length  and  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Sanderson 
and  the  most  beautiful  banner  of 
the  day  was  presented.  It  was  an 
American  shield  handsomely  em- 
broidered. Upon  one  side  was  the 
inscription,  "Presented  to  the 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln  by  the  Republican 
ladies  of  Galesburg.  Oct.  7,  1858." 
On  the  reverse  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  upon  a 
scroll,  executed  with  a  pen  by  a 
Mr.  Clark  of  Peoria.  Mr.  Lincoln's 


remarks     in     reply     were     very 
[  happy.   It  was  the  most   beautiful 
ceremony  of  the  day. 

A  banner  also  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  students  of 
Lombard   University. 
!     By  this  tiime  the  delegations  of 
j  both    parties    began    to    come    in 
I  strong.    Mercer   Co.   turned    out   a 
large    delegation    for    Douglas    as 
;  well  as  a  large  one  for  Lincoln; 
but    Yvataga.    Henderson    and    the 
adjoining    villages    bore    off    the 
palm    for   numbers,    their   delega- 
tion alone  being  over  a  half  mile 
in  length. 

Monmouth  sent  up  a  rousing 
delegation  for  Lincoln,  Somebody 
down  there  is  great  on  crayon 
sketches,  as  the  banners  of  this 
delegation  were  of  the  most 
amusing  kind. 
They  included: 

A  crayon  sketch  of  Douglas  and 
Toombs  "modifying",  in  which 
j  Douglas  with  a  pen  in  hand  is 
!  erasing  the  clause  referring  the 
j  Kansas  Constitution  back  to  the 
I  people. 


"Dug    at   Freeport."    "my   plat-! 
form,"    in    which    Douglas   stands  I 
"reversed"    upon    the    Dred    Scott: 
platform,  one  leg  of  which  is  giv- 
ing way  beneath. 
"Coming  from  Egypt."   in  which 
Douglas  roaring  with  rage  is  be- 
ing   punched    up    with    Lincoln's 
cane. 

Other  banners  in  that  delega- 
tion we  have  not  time  to  notice. 

Of  the  notable  banners  in  the 
procession,  we  observed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  representation  of  the  Capitol, 
and  over  the  Senate  room  door 
Douglas'  complaint,  "He's  got  my 
place."  Douglas  is  turning  away 
while  Lincoln  is  coming  in. 

A  representation  of  a  two-don- 
key act,  or  Douglas  attempting  to 
ride  Popular  Sovereignty  and 
Dred  Scott.  His  straddle  is  re- 
markable but  not  equal  to  the  tak 
as  both  animals,  kicking  up  their 
heels,  send  him  sprawling. 

"KNOX  COLLEGE  GOES  FOR 
LINCOLN."   stretched   across   the 


south  front  and  north  end  of  the 
College  building. 

"WE  WILL  SUBDUE  YOU" 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

"ABE  LINCOLN  THE  CHAM- 
PION OF  FREEDOM."  Upon  this 
banner  was  also  a  portrait  of 
"Long  Abe." 

Three  figures,  one  taking  a 
chair  from  beneath  Mr.  Douglas 
and  dropping  him  plunp  on  the 
floor,  at  which  he  exclaims.  "Oh 
my  place!"  Mr.  Lincoln,  standing 
by,  blandly  remarks.  "The  people 
say  it."  The  "place"  Mr.  Douglas 
referred  to  was  doubtless  the  por- 
tion which  came  in  contact  with 
the  floor. 

Upon  a  four  sided  banner  the 
following:  "Macomb  Lincoln 
Club."  "We  honor  the  man  who 
brands  the  Traitor  and  Nullifier." 
"Small-fister  Farmers,  Mud  Sills 
of  Society,  Greasy  Mechanics,  for 
A.  Lincoln."  "The  dose  of  milk 
Abe  gave  Dug  down  in  Egypt 
make  him  very  sick." 

A  well  painted  banner  with  a 
terrible  Lion  on  one  side  and  ditto 


Dog  on  the  other,  with  the  inscrip- 1 
tions    "Douglas    the    dead    Lion." 
"Lincoln   the   living   Dog."   If   we 
are  not  mistaken  this  came  upon  I 
the  cars  from  the  west  with  Doug-  j 
las.  ,  I 

The  best  banner  upon  the  ground 
was  a  painting  of  the  locomotive 
"Freedom"   with   a   long   train   of ! 
Free  State  cars  rushing  around  a  I 
'curve,   with    the   warning,    "Clear : 
'  the  track  for  Freedom,"  while: 
j  sticking  upon  the  track  a  little  in  | 
advance  of   the   train  was   Doug- 
las' ox  cart  laden  with  cotton.  His; 
negro  driver   had   just   taken   the  i 
I  alarm  and,  springing  up  in  terror, 
exclaims,    "Fore    God.    Massa,    I 
i  bleves  we's  in  danger!" 
!     Another  ludicrous  banner  had  a 
|  representation    upon    one    side    of 
I  Douglas  going  down  to  Egypt,  pail 
I  in  hand,  to  bring  Abe  to  his  milk. 
I  On   the  other,    "How  he  succeed- 
ed.''— like  Mr.  Sniggs.  in  his  first 
effort  at  milking  a  cow.  he  gave 
the    customary    command    to 
"histe"  the  foot.  Abe  histed,  and 
Douglas    and    his    paii    are    seen 


"laying   around  loose." 

Star  spangled  banners  were 
numberless. 

The  principal  banner  on  the 
Douglas  side  was  a  large  blue 
one  with  an  inscription  in  favor  of 
Douglas  and  Popular  Sovereignty. 
Lithographs  of  Douglas  abounded. 

Knox  College,  by  the  east  end 
of  which  the  stand  was  erected, 
was  gaily  decorated  with  flags 
and  streamers.  Immediately  over 
the  stand  was  one  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "Knox  College  for  Lin- 
coln." 

At  noon  the  people  began  to  col- 
lect and  for  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time  more  than  10.000 
people  stood  waiting  the  arrival  of 


the  speakers,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  crowd  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Reed  of  the  Aledo  Record,  in 
a  spicy  and  humorous  speech,  so 
the  Lincoln  friends  thought. 

At  2  o'clock  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las   in    two    four-horse    carriages 
j  driven   abreast   were   escorted    to 
i  the  ground  by  the  military  and  a 
large   body   of   citizens   on   horse- 
;  back  and  on  foot. 

Hon.  James  Knox  of  Knoxville 
!  acted  as  chairman,  and  as  soon 
■  as  order  could  be  obtained  he  in- 
|  trodueed  Mr.  Douglas,  who  by 
j  the  arrangement  was  to  occupy 
j  one  hour,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  an 
|  hour  and  a  half  and  Mr.  Douglas 
i  a  halt-hour  in  conclusion. 
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AN  ARTIST'S   CONCEPTION  OF  A  FAMOUS  DEBATE. 

Drawing  by  Victor  Perara  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  appearance  on  the  campus  of  Knox  College  at  Galesburg, 
111.,  in  one  of  the  series  of  debates  with  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858. 


LINCOLN— DOUGLAS. 


Interesting  Celebration  at  Galesbnrg  of 
Their  Famous  Debate  in  '58. 


Old  Knox  College  the  Scene-Platform  to 
Be  Erected  Just  as  It  W*s  October  7, 
1858  —  Stephen  A.  Douglas   and 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  Be  Pres- 
ent—Chauncey  M.  Depew 
Orator  of  the  Day. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

GALESBURG,  ILL.,  October  3.-The  cele- 
bration next  week  by  Knox  College  of  the 
anniversary    of    the    debate    in    Galesburg, 
October  7,   1858,  .between  Abraham  Lincoln 
and   Stephen  A.   Douglas,    on   the   occasion 
of  their  joint  canvass  of  the  State  for  the 
United   States   senatorship,    will   be   ono   of 
the  most  interesting  anniversary  events  of 
a  political  character  of  recent  years.     The 
purpose  is  to  adhere  to  as  many  details  of 
the  original  as  possible.    The  exercises  will 
be   held   on   the   east   side   of  Knox   College 
and  will  begin  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The   platform   will   be   erected   at  the   east 
front  of  old  Knox  College,   just  as   it  was 
for  Lincoln  and  Douglas.    Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew will  deliver  an   oration  upon   the  won- 
derful   forensic    combats.     Hon.    Clark    E. 
Carr    will   preside,    and    among   those   who  I 
will   be   present   on   the   platform   are    Ste- 
phen  A.    Douglas,    Robert    T.    Lincoln    ami 
Congressman    Hltt,    who    as    stenographer 
reported  the  speeches  of  both  men  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  . 
The  famous   debate  between   Lincoln  and 
Douglas   marked  the  beginning  of  .a  «v«at 
epoch   In  the   history  of   the  United   States. 
It  did   more   than  any   other  single   episode 
to   crystallize   and  align  the  mighty   forces 
which  were  so  soon  to  be  arrayed  on  either 
Bide   of   the   great  slavery    question.     Uo«- 
las  won  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  debate 
—re-election    to    the    Senate— but    Mr.    Lin- 
coln  gained   the   national   distinction  which 
inevitably   led   his    footsteps    to   the    White 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  resulted  from 
a  challenge  issued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr. 
Douglas  to  meet  him  on  the  stump,  the 
challenge  being  sent  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1858  Douglas  replied,  proposing  that  they 
should  meet  at  the  towns  of  Ottawa,  Free- 
port  Jonesboro,  Charleston,  Galesburg, 
Quiricy  and  Alton,  each  speaker  alternately 
to  open  and  close  the  discussion,  Douglas 
to  speak  one  hour  at  Ottawa,  Lincoln  to 
reply  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Douglas 
to  make  a  half-hour's  rejoinder.  In  like 
manner  Lincoln  should  open  and  close  at 
Freeport,  and  so  on  alternately.  Lincoln, 
In  a  note  dated  July  31,  accepted  this  pro- 
posal; "although  by  the  terms,"  he  wrote, 
r'you  take  four  openings  and  closes  to  my 
three  I  accede  and  thus  close  the  arrange- 
ment "  These  joint  debates  were  to  be  held 
Independently  of  individual  speeches  which 

both  candidates  were  to  make  and  did  make 

The  opening  debate  took  place  at  Otta- 
wa, August  21,  1858.  The  candidates  met 
again  at  Freeport  on  the  28th,  at  Jones- 
boro September  15,  at  Charleston  Septem- 
ber 18,  and  at  Galesburg,  Quincy  and  Alton 
on  October  7,  13  and  15,  respectively.  They 
were  battles  between  giants,  but  even 
Douglas'  marvelous  mastery  of  the  arts  of 
debate  were  overmatched  by  the  straight- 
forward logic  and  uncompromising  honesty 
of  Lincoln.  But  though  Lincoln  won  a 
moral  victory,  Douglas  was  elected.  The 
Republicans,  on  the  2d  of  November,  polled 
J2M30  votes;  the  Douglas  Democrats,  121  - 
«09  and  the  Buchanan  Democrats  5071. 
The  Republican  State  officers  were  elected, 
but  the  Democrats  of  both  classes  voting 
together,  held  a  majority  on  a  joint  bal- 
lot of  the  Legislature. 

The  speeches  at  Galesburg,  to  be  com- 
memorated on  Wednesday  next,  were 
among  the  most  noted  of  the  series.  Gales- 
burg was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  towns 
chosen,  and  a  great  crowd  assembled.  The 

debate  was  announced  in  the  local  papers 

as  follows: 

JOINT  POLITICAJ,  DISCUSSION 
BETWEEN 
HON.    A.    LINCOLN    AND    JUDGE    DOUGLAS 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT. 
Let  there  be  a  grand  rally  of  Republicans,  Na- 
tional  and   Douglas   Democrats   and    men   of   all 
•hades  of  political  sentiment,  on  the  7th  Inst.,   to 
hear  the  discussion  between  the  little  giant  and 
- «-~    **m    «iant.     announced    above.      The    latcli- 


fitrtng  of  the  Galesburg  people  will  be  out  and 
preparations  made  to  entertain  a  crowd,  the 
railroads  will  carry  at  half  fare. 

The  weather  was  very  unpropitlous.  It 
had  rained  the  day  before,  and  a  sharp 
frost  had  followerf,  bringing  a  chilling 
northwest  wind  that  tore  banners  to  tat- 
ters  and  blew  signs  all  over  the  streets. 
Despite  the  elements  the  people  flocked  in 
from  the  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Galesburg  at  11 :.«) 
o'clock  from  Knoxville,  and  was  met  a  mile 
from  the  square  by  a  delegation  of  Gales- 
burg citizens.  At  noon  the  Republicans  of 
the  city,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  band, 
a  large  number  of  ladies  on  horseback, 
beautifully  attired,  and  three  military  com- 
panies met  Mr.  Lincoln.  Bach  of  the  ladies 
on  horseback  was  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man also  mounted,  and  this  line  equestrian 
feature  of  the  parade  elicited  general  ad- 
mtration.  The  military  was  known  as  the 
Light  Guards.  When  Lincoln  reached  the 
main  street  of  the  city  the  companies  fired 
a  salute.  He  was  then  escorted  to  the 
home  of  Henry  R.  Sanderson,  whose  guest 
he  was  for  the  day. 

Mr  Douglas  arrived  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was 
also  received  by  large  delegations.  The  de- 
bate took  place  at  2  p.  m.,  at  the  college 
park  The  intention  was  to  have  the  speak- 
ing in  the  public  square,  but  the  cold  and 
pitiless  wind  forced  those  in  charge  to  seek 
a  place  where  there  would  be  shelter  from 
the  gale.  The  platform  was  erected  at  the 
pouth  end  of  the  east  side  of  Knox  College. 
It  was  gaily  decorated  with  fla<js  and 
Streamers  and  immediately  over  it  was  a 
banner,  inscribed  "Knox  College  for  Lin- 
coln "  The  two  debaters  were  driven  side 
by  side  in  equipages  drawn  by  four  horses 
to  the  college,  and  were  accompanied  there 
bv  the  military  and  a  large  delegation  or 
horsemen  and  of  people  on  loot  An  Im- 
mense audience  had  assembled  an  hour  or 
more  before  the  speaking.  Estimates  have 
*Z%1  the  number  at  20.000  to  2o,000.    Not 

only  were  the  grounds  densely  packed,  but 
the   roof  of  the  dormitory  building  east  ol 
the     college    was    black    with    people      i  no 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  James  Lnox. 
On  the  platform,  in  addition  to  the  speak- 
ers and  Congressman  R.  R.  Hitt,  who  was 
one  ol'  the  otlieial   reporters  of  the  debates, 
were  quite  a  number  of  the  leading  Repub- 
lican  and   Democratic   politicians.    As   soon 
as   Mr.    Knox  could   obtain   order  he   intro- 
duced Mr.  Douglas,  who  spoke  for  an  hour. 
Mr     Lincoln    followed    with    a    speech    one 
and  a  halt  hours  in  length,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
concluded  with  a  half  hour's  seply. 
The  spectators  declared  that  L  ncoln  was 
;   the  more  calm.    It  was  a  good  thing  lot  tno 
occasion   that   he   was    'or  Douglas,  in   re- 
plying to  the  charge  that  be  had  been  im- 
plicated   in    the    forgery    ol    certain    resolu- 
tions,  shook   his  clenched   fist  in   Lincoln  s 
face    and   asked   if   he   wished    to   push   the 
question  to  the  point  of  personal  difficulty 
But  Lincoln  kept  cool  and  Douglas  calrn-l 
down.     It     was     generally     admitted     that 
Don-las  was  stronger  in  dignity  and  logic, 
while  Lincoln  impressed  all  by   his  intense 
earnestness  and  the  lofty  plane  from  which 
he  spoke.     He  had  an  advantage  in  his  char 
tenor  voice,    which    reached    the    very    out. 
skirts   of   the    crowd,    while    Douglas'    deep 
voce  used  in  slow  utterance  failed  entirely 
to  overcome  the  roaring  wind.  Lincoln  was 
tall    awkward,  thin  and  homely,  his  adwr- 
sarv    was   short,    inclined    to    stoutness   and 
not   unattractive.     Lincoln   seemed   to  plead 
with   his  hearers,  to  supplicate   them  to  ac 
cVp!  his  concisions,  whereas  Douglas  seem- 
ed desirous  of  forcing  his  views  on  the  au- 

d  TbrCrrowd  seemed  equally  divided,  but  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the 
lircolnites  When  their  champion  said 
that  Douglas  "is  by  his  great  Influence 
preparing  to  make  the  institution  of  slav- 
ey perpetual,"  cheer  after  cheer  rose  for 
Lincoln. . . 


